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AN ASYMMETRIC PROBABILITY FUNCTION 


By J. J. SLADE,’ JR., Esq. 


Synopsis 


In engineering problems that require statistical analysis, such as studies 
of rainfall and run-off, the data are frequently too meager to allow the use of 
the elaborate methods developed by Karl Pearson, or the Danish statisticians ; 
and yet, the asymmetries in the frequency distributions associated with these 
problems are usually sufficiently marked to place the investigation in a field 
definitely outside that of the simple Gaussian theory. Unfortunately, where 
the basic probability function is other than the “normal curve’, the deter- 
mination of the constants involved, as well as the graduation of the data, 
generally becomes a difficult task. Furthermore, unless the data are’ very 
complete, the final results will seldom have meaning because of the magnitude 
of the probable errors of the parameters involved. 

The purpose of this paper is to introduce a function that differs as little 
as it seems possible to let it differ from the “normal” in its general character- 
istics, while allowing it an unlimited degree of “skewness”. At the same time, 
it is an easy: curve to apply, as such things go, and one for the application of 
which existing tables may be used. The paper is subdivided into the follow- 
ing parts: ‘ 

Section I contains a critical discussion of the various methods in use at 
present in the analysis of frequency distributions. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is, first of all, to contrast and to compare the function introduced with 
those already in use so that both its merits and defects will be exposed at 
the beginning. It will thus be seen to contain a justification for the intro- 
duction of a new function in a field that literally teems with such studies. 
It is hoped that this paper will also help the engineer to a better under- 
standing of a subject the approach to which is barricaded by so many 


mathematical hurdles. 


Notsn.—Discussion on this paper will be closed in January, 1935, Proceedings. 
1 Asst. Prof, of Eng. Mechanics, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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for its use, although this is in no way comparable to the justification derived 
from experimental verification of the results obtained from its use. Under 
certain conditions it gives reliable information; this is a matter subject 
to controlled experiment. Its use is indicated whenever the following assump- 
tions can be made regarding the variation of the entity considered*: 


(a) The most probable (or most frequent) value of a large number of 
observations is their arithmetic mean. 
(b) Small variations are more likely to occur than large ones. 


These or equivalent assumptions relate to the variate; in addition, of 
course, the foundations of probability theory are assumed. 

As long as the variation comes fairly well within this set the normal 
curve represents the data surprisingly well, and more significant than mere 
“fitting” of the given data is the fact that the information obtained by its 
use (as in extrapolating, for instance) is surprisingly accurate. The single 
parameter of “spread” seems adequate to take care of the possible configura- 
tions of such a set. 

In engineering problems, however, these assumptions can seldom be made 


outside the case of direct and precise measurements. Usually the mean, 


the mode, and the median do not coincide. 

Since the relation between negative and positive variations is not known 
when the symmetry that leads to the Gaussian distribution is lacking, a 
general frequency function cannot be developed entirely from a priori con- 


siderations. This leads to investigation of all the mathematical expressions 


that share with the probability function its characteristics properties, among 


which, a fortiori, must be the curve that is sought; and, since there is no ~ 


method of generating all such curves, the investigator must finally be con- 
tent to try as many of them.as he can discover and to let experience be 
the final arbiter of the success of the search. 

The extension of the theory to include skew probability ‘functions has 
been the subject of much ingenious mathematical research. 

2.—Pearson’s Curves.—One of the first extensions of the theory, and 
perhaps still the most successful, is due to Karl Pearson,‘ who embodied the 
asymmetric assumptions regarding the frequency of the variations into 
the very general differential equation: 


Os BEES) Vode ee eae (2) 
dx F (zx) 
which merely states that the curve has a maximum at the point, s = — a, 


and that it approaches the axis of « asymptotically as the frequency vanishes. 

The normal curve is obtained from the family generated by Equation (2) 

simply by letting F (x) = a constant. It is the simplest one of all; but 

this mode of generation is not altogether satisfactory because, whereas 
’For a complete proof tha 

oy ew neon, Bien the theorem on compound probabiities, see vA Gyknnell Santen 
4“Frequenecy Curves and Correlation”, by W. P. Elderton, Lond., 1927. 
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Equation (2) may contain all frequency curves, it is quite likely that it also 
contains many curves not even remotely related to frequency functions. 
Equation (2) does not provide a means of distinguishing between them; for, 
certainly, the problem of frequency distribution is not merely one of 
fitting, as well as possible, a curve to a set of data; there must be some 
kind of theory connected with it, as strong, if possible, as that which sup- 
ports the normal curve. This is a desideratum not likely to be attained, 
but one which must be aimed at, nevertheless, in searching for general 
probability functions. 

Another difficulty with Pearson’s set-up is a practical one. The form of 
the function, F(x), that appears in Equation (2) must be limited severely 
in order to integrate the equation at all. Pearson assumed that F(a) can be 
developed in a Maclaurin series and that it is permissible to drop all the 
terms of the series after the square. This is merely a roundabout and 
unscientific manner of assuming that F(x) is a quadratic. 

However, the family. of curves generated by Equation (2) under the 
assumption that, 


F(z) = bo + bi & + Be Grier toads pak chia ewe) 


a has proved to be very useful. One of the principal objections to the family 


generated by Equation (2) is the variety of types into which it is divided. 


The criteria for this or that type are artificial and cumbrous. The objection 


is not altogether «esthetic; in order definitely to place a distribution in this 
or that category it is necessary to compute the fourth moment; and when 
the data are meager (as happens frequently in problems investigated by the 
engineer), a fourth moment is ag meaningless as it is laborious to compute. 
Any accidental irregularity in the distribution is exaggerated dangerously 
in the higher moments. Even the third moment is quite unreliable when 
the observations are few. Nothing beyond the standard deviation is reliable 
for less than 150 items. 

Of course, this family contains curves that may be specified completely 
by three moments (two when ju = 95 that is, when the origin is at the 
mean). One such is the curve classified as Type III; but this curve 
degenerates into an L-shaped figure for certain ranges of the parameters, 
which suffices to throw it out of the class of curves that represent possible 


-homograde frequency distributions. 


8—The General Theory—A general theory of frequency functions has 
been developed, following the researches originated by Laplace, which is 
extremely elegant mathematically, but quite impracticable in fact. (The 
best treatise, in English, on the theory of frequency curves as developed 
by the Danish school of statisticians, is that presented by Arne Fisher’.) 
The theory is based on a fundamental property of frequency functions, 
namely, that if one has a set of observations, 01, 02, + + + >On and a set of 
numbers, 21, % - - + »%m which represent the distinct values of the 


5 ‘The Mathematical Theory of Probability”, by Arne Fisher, Macmillan, 1930. 
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observations, then, if $(#) is the frequency function for the o’s and f(a) is” 
any single-valued function at all, one may obviously write: 


> flo) = S Fin) Ole). eee (4) 
r=1 r=1 , 


Now, (a) is a function not only of the different values of the variate, 
but also of certain statistical parameters (the moments, for example, would 
be one such set); and, to a great extent, it is a matter of convenience what 
functions of the observations these parameters should be. For instance, 


they may be defined in this manner: Call the parameters, Ax, Ao, . . + 5 At 
r= 7 

and take two convenient functions, F(z, 4: . . . , Ax) and > Kz, Or). 
fi 


Now, if these two functions are equated and required to be equal for all 
values of z, a relation may be established in this manner between the 
parameters, ,;, and the observations, o,, because, by expanding both sides 
of the equation, 


FC 2 )datises vine DS >, AO ee) 


into series of powers of z and equating like powers, a relation is established 
between the parameters, 4,, and the observations, o,, that must hold for 


. Equation (5) to be satisfied identically. By making use of Equation 


(4), Equation (5) may be written in this manner: ; 


F (ei Ng dactalohioo i = >; Kia, op). opened mC) 


r=1 
or, passing to the limit in some reasonable manner: 


Pa KG Sas =f K (2, #) be) “det once Lee (7) i 


This is an integral equation in which, from Equation (5), both F(z, ») — 
and K(z, ~) are known, and from which ¢(a#) may be determined by the 
rules established in the theory of such equations. The success with which 
efforts to solve Equation (7) will be rewarded, will depend on the ingenuity — a 
used in defining Equation (5). 

Thiele obtained a solution of Equation (7) in terms of his famous semin- 
variants.” In Thiele’s solution, (x) is given as a definite integral which, 
unfortunately, cannot be integrated; so that the net result is an elegant 
mathematical process which ultimately gets nowhere. Even if one could 
make direct use of Thiele’s solution of Equation (7) there are certain 


°“The Mathematical Theory of Probability”, by Arne Fisher, 1930, p. 191. 
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circumstances that render it too general for ordinary purposes. In a manner 
somewhat analogous to the case of Pearson’s differential equation, one may 
say that although Equation (7) certainly includes all frequency canes 
it includes no theory of actual frequency functions. A fairly arbitrary 
function, (x), may satisfy Equation (7) without being remotely near an 


‘actual frequency function. 


4.—The Gram-Charlier Series—A much more practical development of the 
frequency function is the series named after Gram and Charlier. If one 
writes: 


CC) ee ae oe (8a) 
and, 
d® do (x) 
i NO en aie ies BS IR Lae 2 bard eles Aa EM i ad he! 


then the frequency function may be represented thus, 
b(x) = Co pola) + a ox) + ce dala) tice Ae eat ECGD 


In this series the values of cn may be obtained by making use of the 
orthogonal properties of the ¢’s, or they may be obtained by the usual 
method of least squares.” W. F. Osgood has written an elementary discus- 
sion of series of orthogonal functions and their connection with the principle 
of least squares.” Here, again, the criticism is that Equation (9) is too 
general; it represents a statement in mathematical analysis rather than one 
in the theory of frequency functions. In fact, if one is satisfied with some 
condition slightly less than an absolute mathematical approach to a limit, 
Equation (9) may be used to represent, very closely, quite fantastic 
functions—even discontinuous ones—provided they and their slopes vanish at 
infinity. Clearly, this includes some functions not at all connected with 
frequency functions. 

Furthermore, if $(2) deviates appreciably from fo(a) (that is, if it 
has a marked skew), it may take thousands of terms of Equation (9) to get 
even a fair representation—and this is a process which is practically impos- 
sible. The function, p(x), need not deviate greatly from do(a) before 
waves and negative frequencies appear by the use of a few terms of Equa- 
tion (9), and they certainly do not belong jn an actual frequency curve. 
The reason for these spurious phenomena will be obvious to the reader 
acquainted with Fourier analysis. 

A. generating function, do(a), may be defined by a relation other than 
Equation (8) such that, to begin with, (x) and fo(x) will be fairly similar. 
Then, (2) may be closely represented by a: few terms of Equation (9). This 
is so because each term represents a correction to the sum of the terms that 
precede it. Studies have been made of various forms of the generic func- 


7“~he Mathematical Theory of Probability”, by Arne Fisher, 1930, pp. 199-e¢ seq. 
s “Advanced Calculus”, by William Fogg Osgood, Macmillan, 1925. 
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tion, ¢o(x)*, but the objection to the use of Equation (9) must always remain: 
That this series, regardless of the form of the generic, do(x), may be made 
to represent almost anything. It offers no theory of frequency functions. 

5.—Transformations: of the Variate-—For greatly skewed distributions a 
logarithmic transformation of the variate has sometimes proved useful.” 
This transformation really furnishes a new generic function, defined, accord- 
ing to Fisher, by 


1 
$o (x) AWOE 
to be used in Equation (9), and, therefore, it needs no further discussion 
than that of Article 4. The transformation has been suggested by the fact 
that when the skew of the frequency is great, that of the logarithms of the 
variate is more nearly normal. Special mention is made of this trans- 
formation because of its relation to the partly boundgd function introduced 
in this paper. As objections to it other than those listed in Article 4 the 
following may be stated: 


(a) The use of Equation (10) implies the solution of a cubic, distinct 
for each problem. 
'(b) After the transformation is accomplished one still has to determine 


the constants of the series by the method of least squares or by sume 
equivalent process. 


6.— Empirical Curves. — So-called empirical curves are not essentially 
different from any of the foregoing because, as a matter of fact, all the curves 
are empirical; but they suffer from the fact that they are usually devised for 
particular problems and the range of their applicability is generally quite 
limited. Furthermore, they are farther from an approximation of any theory 


of frequency functions than any of the foregoing. It is the integral, or dura- 


tion, curve (for many purposes more important than the frequency function) 
which is often represented by means of purely arbitrary functions. Not 
much can be said in their favor except, perhaps, that they may be easy to use. 
The principal objection to their use lies in the fact that it is not possible 
to estimate the reliability of the parameters entering in them. The estimate 
of this reliability is an important phase of a statistical investigation often 
neglected in engineering applications. 

7—Graphical Methods.—The use of “probability” paper and other 
graphical devices is an undesirable practice. These methods convey to the 
eye a simplicity which does not really exist. The process of using these 
methods is not essentially different from that of fitting a curve to the data, 
except for the fact that one is more likely to fit the wrong curve graphically 
than analytically. A paper marked off in non-rectangular co-ordinates does 
to the data exactly what a flat map of a curved earth does to geography. 


One gets an exaggerated idea of the entire problem. A straight line that 


°See, for instance, “Generalizations of the Normal Curve of BE ke 
Salvosa, Dissertation, Univ. of Michigan, Edwards Bros., Inc., Ann rior Mich. ee 


10 “The Mathematical Theory of Probability”, by Arne Fisher, 1930, pp. 236 et seq. 
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seems to fit the data closely may not be a good fit at all when one remembers 

that small deviations in certain regions of the paper may represent quite 
large errors. Fitting a straight line to data that plot approximately as a 
straight line is like using the method of least squares without weighting for 
functional distortion. 

One notable exception is presented by the closely allied semi-graphical 
methods of Dr. J. CO. Kapteyn™ and R. D. Goodrich, M. Am. Soe. O48 
Their procedures are fundamentally sound. The weakness in their methods 
is due to the impossibility of computing the probable errors of the constants 


in their functions. There is no graphical process that gives an indication 
of these errors. 


TIl—Tue Partiy-Bounpep FuNcTION 


1.—Desiderata.—From the discussion of Section I it is seen that only 
one function furnishes something of a theory of variations, and that is the 
normal curve, Equation (1). The succeeding developments, although no doubt 
including the general theory of frequency functions within their scope, are 
far too general in character; in spite of all that may be said against them, 
the Pearson functions still remain the most useful. The introduction of 
a new function will be justifiable only in so far as it is.able to call forth a 
minimum of objections that must surely be raised against it. The various 
requirements for it will now be listed and discussed. These requirements 
embody the writer’s theory of the most general homograde probability function : 


(a) It must be a simple extension of the normal curve; that is, the normal 
curve must be one of its possible forms, and for no range of the parameters 
that specify it must it lose its characteristic shape. It must be smooth, 
without waves, and without negative frequencies. It is true that waves will 
be exhibited legitimately by multi-modal distributions, but these must be 
considered as the superposition of several uni-modal distributions. 

(b) It should be capable of assuming indefinite skewness. Since the 
factors that cause skewness in the frequency of a set of variations are not 
known, deviations from the normal may be assumed in some way to be 
connected with the fact that, usually, the variate is definitely bounded, the 
first deviation from the normal occurring from the fact that the variate has 
a minimum value, but no definite maximum. In a representative curve 
one may require that its skewness be a simple function of its end point. 
The function with one end point +g here termed “partly bounded,” that with 
two end points, “totally bounded”. 

(ce) The curve must be specifiable completely by moments no higher 
than the third. Should it have more parameters than may be so specified, then 
it must be possible to find some extra-statistical means of determining them. 
Since the probable errors in the parameters increase greatly with the order 
of the moments necessary to specify them, it becomes necessary to search 
for some physical substitutes for these moments. Two such substitutes, it 


“Skew Frequency Curves in Biology and Statistics”, by J. C. Kapteyn and 
M. J. van Uven, Hoitsema Bros.. Groningen, 1916. 


12 Transactions, Am. Soc. C. B., Vol. 91 (1927), p. 1 et seq. 
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will be shown, are the upper and lower bounds of the variation, when these 
bounds can be determined a priori. 

(d) The curve must be simple to apply. Considering all the uncertainty 
that lies at the base of the theory of frequency functions, the information 
derived from their use is certainly not worth the expenditure of great labor 
in their application. ; 


2—The Partly Bounded Function—Consider, first, the function: 


y=a e~¢' [log d(w + 6)]? Pe a iia fe fe att (11) 


which is defined from « = — b to x = . This function which is a first 
extension of the normal, admits of complete mathematical analysis. The 
study of it will be a guide in determining the parameters of the totally 
bounded function of Section IV. 

Notice, in the first place, that Equation (11) is similar to the 
logarithmically transformed function, Equation (10), differing from it only 
in the power, c’, to which it is raised. The difference is fundamental, how- 
ever. It is just this added parameter, c, that makes Equation (11) more 
than a “normal” for the logarithms of the variate and which brings about a 
remarkable simplification of the formulas. It is this c, indeed, that makes 
Equation (11) a true generalization of Equation (1), as will be shown 
subsequently. 

The discussion that follows immediately is a mathematical investigation 
of the properties of this function. By the usual method of moments‘ the 
parameters, a, b, c, and d, are determined in terms of the moments, pa, [es ba; 
of the data and the total frequency, N. The investigation, which is given 
here for the first time, is developed with sufficient detail to enable the reader 
not well versed in mathematical manipulations to follow each step of the 
reasoning. It must be kept in mind that the analysis justifies the use of 
this curve only in so far as it shows that the function Equation (11) meets 
all the aforementioned requirements. 

The reader who is willing to take for granted the accuracy of the follow- 
ing analysis may omit the remainder of this section and proceed to Section 
III, where the formulas obtained in Section II are tabulated and their 
application is discussed. 

8.—The Parameters.—Let S, = the power sums of the variations; that 
is, let, / 


SS Se OPO; TO, 8) RAL es (12) 


so that, for instance, S, = § a = N, the total frequency. Now, require these 
power sums to be equal to the corresponding moments of the function 
Equation (11). Thus, 


leites Ptpadade yg" , 


‘ 
i 
a 
- 
; 
: 
5 
¢ 
4 
1 


ee 
ae 
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To integrate, let z = log d (x + b); then, a = d*e* — b; dw = d* e* dz; 


and, 
phe dS fed? ee \ Dyed COE en. (Od) Ses sete ee (14) 


Substituting in Equation (13): 
ek a fos on 
Nae ade le*—r bd e eA Pe ee oh GLB) 


. oo 
Equation (15) is a sum of integrals of the type, sf gkz—c%2* dz 


— oO 


Completing the square of the exponent in the integrand: 


o) co vA pees 


k.\2 os 
aed) f Doe ms Oe 


by a well-known result of the integral calculus“ Using this result in 


Equation (15): 


xt)? 


Ga 


= vel —rvbde 


PRES perl Cc 


a 
(ba) eit | a SURO age (17) 


0, 1, 2, and 8) with which to 


This gives four equations (one each for } = 
in terms of the power sums, 


determine the constants, 4, b, ¢, and d, 
So, Si, So, and Ss. 
To solve Equation (17) let, 


poiicr. M,= poet _. (18) 

ees Equation (17) may be written: 
Mig ethers ate > Sew ada AAIRE GASTRO Ne AE (19a) 
Waseedta biel: goa teria whey Pe Onl ee (190) 


Advanced Calenlus”, by KF. S. Woods, p. 153, Ginn & Co., 1926. 


aie Mea —3bdh 43 Ol Wah... a 
- Solving for the powers of 7: 


rs p 

\ ie l — Mo Scie Setvel'e) effe ohei la « a awele® 02 0Le@) dio tej\6.0 0 oho emteiecio (Creel oe em) elie 

i: ee eels ak tO pO Si AR RRA. CF J 000" 8 

Bre? P= Mp Pb aM, + (Od) ee a oe ee ASAE. 

ai aah and, 4 A | 
Bain P= M,+3bdM. + 3 (bd)? M, + (b d)* Mo......... (20d) 


Bacay. DOW; a =d\ y,, (4 = 1, 2, 8), in which, according to the usual con-_ 
Roy v4 ° , é : i 
vention, #4, is the Ath moment. Dividing Equations (20b), (20c), and (20d) — 
_ by Equation (20a): va 


ae al) pe mrt amie Songs VANE G: . A 


{he rte 
ig P= Pus + 2d +b)... SC ape. terre eee eG 
» and, 
<a Pte Cig eh Sb pia \4- SO pat Oe kata ee tee 


a set om which a has been eliminated. The usual simplification may now 
be introduced, which in no way affects the generality of the results, obtained 


24 by. choosing the origin at the mean so that np: = 0. Now, SS b= e 80 that 


yt ; Equations (21) become: i. 
Mab n 3 Os, te Bader handed ee tehest sheets sis care ae teieha eetao cote 12 


| ati! ig NS eh MO? Wea PP ey Hg Se ( 


3 HOP = pe $2 pie HB iveete ees es CSET 
Eliminating b and the combination, kl, from Equations (22): : 
WAVE " 1.50 tae 
pe gegen = ewan eee seem Yh ae 
SLEAAARE RHE LL 
Stes aera e—1—3@—1) . ,——— | 
ma ja a as ee peer ee 
ee Me Pid} 
¥ a an éqdation in which all the parameters oe the curve except c have dis 
‘fh 
ae)? 


append. Let B = + ond t =N P—1 —1. Then, Equation (23) becomes: 


1s 


F+38t—p=0 eA ee att! aie. oeraies nts 24) 


Ne taiet = fe ee A ‘ 
. 
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a cubic with one real root equal to 
PDS Meech ties bette See dem Goin e ay © (25) 
— in which, A plans Ne ae Up i iig See cane 1. 
2 2 4 


Tn terms of ¢ all the parameters of the curve have simple expressions. For 
= log (? + 1); or, 


2 = # + 1 and from Equation (18), : 
2X 
EM OMOe pes LY | eae ce ea cp tla gle > nen,» cima (26 
and, 
prom Cee MN ALi en Na cn ky (277) 
WV Piet t 
2 
By definition, k = = . Therefore, from Equation (27) 

? 2 1.4 

pg SRS Poyig Sous Lane ntiasiouee. Say ceNeZOu 

NAT NATE 
a 1 
and, finally, since by Equation (17), eye = Noe s e PU 
Cc 

Se Soc d -7 2 S, 

: —— Cues oc d — | {2 

: Ce = @ og Vt? + 1 

if N ins “oth brat Stet oly 1) 1 

TP De Ay EAB, ONL 
(29) 


5 pai Sera etaet 8) 
f aa, i eaeadh, oe dk ott 
4.—The Duration Curve.—The probability that the variate lies between 


mee 


— b (the zero of the function) and «x is expressed by 


Y=a fer etlo tet 1 de 
==5 


use of the transformation at the beginning of Article 2, Section II 


51s 2p 6 er etote <0) ne 


or, making 
4 log d(# +8) 
pe Spay 
y=4f e* C2 dz 
<a log d (x + 6) A 
a Seaton 2 
ay ef e 8368)" de 


er 


f - 
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7 


é 


Now, let u = c¢ ( — Pash ), du = c dz, and the duration curve becomes: 
2¢ ; 


Bs e flog d (@ +) — 375] 
yas et edu 
vlog aa aa 2 

wee =f. Co du: “ae ae (31) 


d(x + 6) 
tg 8 
5.—The Elements of the Curve.—A few points on the curve are of special 
interest : 


This is the ordinary probability integral with argument, c¢ log 


(a) The End Point: When x = — b, the curve obviously ends because 
there are no real values of y for x < — b. Since, for every real value of ¢ there 
is one and only one real value of 8 and, conversely, it is a mere matter of : 
convenience whether ¢ or 8 is designated the coefficient of skewness. With 
this in mind, it is seen from Equation (27) that the skewness of the curve 
is a simple function of its end point, as was required of it in Article 1, 
Section II. In general, however, the end point of the curve does not cor- 
respond to the zero of the data. If-.one is quite sure of the zero, then this” 
value may be taken for b, in terms of which, a, c, and d may be computed — 
by Equations (26) to (29). When this is done the third moments of the curve 
and data do not quite agree, but it must be remembered that the probable _ 
error in the third moment is- large when the distribution is not normal, and, 


therefore, agreement in the third and higher moments is not a good criterion 
of fit. 


(b) The Mode: To obtain the mode, : 
dy , logd (w+ BS 2 


For finite values of x > — b this expression vanishes when the logarithmic — 
factor vanishes; that is, when d (x + b) = 1. So that the mode is at: 


Pha gt Nye |? — (e+ a 
d e+)" 


(c) The Median: To obtain the median, notice that, 


hs eo“ du= f- edu 


0 


tee oie 8 neni 4 


* 3 
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go that, 


u=_c log d(x + 6) — 0 
? +1 
— or, ; 
OSE ENA nant Me ae a OD 
and, 


ae oe as 2 
a= ve ey |? pee | Weak (35) 
; tv e@+l t 
Dividing Equation (35) by Equation (33): 
Median 1— (@ +:-)"* 
a —— ; ERM ae ot ahie) oMedecibi-eya. © aie) Oe ome (36) 
Mode T= (FP +1 


~ which, for all values of #, is less than 1. From Equation (86) it is seen that 


the median always lies between the mode and the mean. 
6—The Normal Curve as a Limiting Form.—The next step is to inquire 


what shape this-curve will have as ¢ approaches 0; that is, as the skewness 


vanishes: 


3 limit Hata aa £ (2 + 1) 
ree C= = 
A t—>0 > 0-9 a pe M log (? + 1) 
: limit  N te + 0 N - 
t—_>0 A 27 be Pe t! A/ 2m po 
| fee Ba pec 
2 3 
and, 
j limit limit i tay 
Ci = 
A . i> 0 yo N pw, NM 2Qlog +1 
; limit i@ + DY RRS NU ate ae (38) 
é ms ne 2 2 ps 
é tO Oy t Neat i N 2 bs 
so that, for small values of. t; ed: = + ¢; and, 
2 pe 
1 1 
d= — —— + EVN Ve aie Sekar So bahs val did foutehan shot ete (39) 
(6 2 be 


in which, « is a small quantity that vanishes with t. 


Now, bd = (+ ee test let oi #2 +... by the binomial theorem; or, 


Hi tebet es: Oh EN gt ann ces itis snore egal) 
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in which, 0 (¢?) is a small quantity that vanishes with ¢°. Then: 


“a - 


limit ¢ log d(x +b) = nah log [d (x + b)1° 


ee 


= jt log |S (ee te) t1+0cen]® fae 


x 
: wv 
— 2 —) 4 
=logev He Ten = | 


a 


The existence of this limit (Equation 41) may be shown by applying the 
rule of L’Hospital.*. Combining these various results: 


a 


Miniter s atlas nis emer aye? ; 
Bo @ @ e* [log d (« + b)] Tar aane e PTI EEE acest: (42) 4 
2 4 


IJI.—Tue Use or tue Function 


1—The Computation of the Parameters.—To fit the curve to a set of data 


compute the moments, 2 and ps, in the usual way; then compute @ = Bi! 


ay 
w 
~ 


Ke 


followed by A, B, and ¢ (Equation (25)). It will be found convenient to 
compute immediately the quantities, ? + 1; ¢(@ + 1); r/# 4 1; and 


A/ 2.808 . . . log (#7 + 1). (The logarithms of the last section are to the 
base, e. Consequently, log « = 2.3038 . . . logy a.) 
In terms of these quantities the parameters are: 
Pe vj pte N t(é? + 1) 


ee, eR ty a r= 8 cat a Oo 


NV ty: VW 2.308 logy (t2 + 1) 
Vn 


b 
t 
Wee : : 
AV 2.303 logy. (t2 + 1) 4 
and, af a | 
d=titezynVvegi 
Me 


Since Equation (8a) is the most usual form in which the normal curve is 


tabulated, the quantities, »/ 2 7 a and a/ 2 c, are computed instead of 
a and ¢. : 


Table 1 gives the values of these parameters for selected values of 


B foro = 1. If is not 1, this table may be used with & and 2. 
o o 


4 “Advanced Calculus”, by F. §. Woods, p. 18. 


Ca 
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TABLE 1.—VALUES OF THE PARAMETERS FOR Go = 1 


B t |IN2ma| bd V 2c any al t IVv2mal| »b V 2c d 
0.0 0 TEOOOO! | SUESTET PY. kaeis.. MRE oli | 2.2 | 0.643 | 1.5454 | 1.555 | 1.6996 | 1.0812 
02 | 0.067 | 1.0029 |14.925 |14.9030 | 0.0674 | 2.4 | 0.690 | 1.6328 | 1.449 | 1.6021 | 1.2384 
0.4 | 0.133 | 1.0180 | 7.518 | 7.5180 | 0.1366 | 2.6 | 0.735 | 1.7217 | 1.361 | 1.5223 | 1.4036 
0.6 | 0.197 | 1.0438 | 5.076 | 5.1020 | 0.2085 || 2.8 | 0.777 | 1.8130 | 1.278 | 1.4550 | 1.5781 
0.8 | 0.261 | 1.0861 | 3.831 | 3.8960 | 0.2881 | 3.0 | 0.818 | 1.9065 | 1.223 | 1.3076 | 1.7620 
1.0 | 0.322 | 1.1310 | 3.106 | 3.2331 | 0.3733 | 3.2 | 0.857 | 2.0023 | 1.167 | 1.3479 | 1.9564 
1.2 | 0.382 | 1.1858 | 2.621 | 2.7122 0.4679 || 3.4 | 0.895 | 2.1008 | 1.118 | 1.3041 2.1615 
1.4 0.438 | 1.2466 | 2.281 | 2.4161 | 0.5707 || 3.6 0.931 | 2.2001 | 1.074 | 1.2656 | 2.3750 
1.6 | 0.493 | 1.3145 | 2.027 | 2.1427 | 0.6841 | 3.8 | 0.966 | 2.3007 | 1.035 | 1.2315 | 2.5977 
1:8 | 0.545 | 1.3865 | 1.834 | 1.9600 | 0.8057 | 4.0 | 1.000 | 2.4021 | 1.000 | 1.2012 | 2.8284 
5-0 1-0.896' | 1.4652 | 1.678'| 1.8136) 0.9406 ||... fuser Lveeeee | eeeee | eee | eee 


Table 2 has been constructed to give deviations from the mean for selected 
frequencies (given herein as percentages of time), and is similar to tables” 
constructed by H. Alden Foster, M. Am. Soc. OC. E., for Pearson’s Type II 
curve. Only extreme values are given, as this curve plots fairly straight on 
logarithmic probability paper. In using such a table, however, it must be 
remembered that appearance, particularly of a graph plotted on logarithmic 
probability paper, is no test of the goodness of fit.” 


TABLE 2.—Suort Taste or ExtreME UPPER Vauugs For (OV) = 1 


Coefficient %-OF-TIME 
of skew = 8 
: 90 10 1 0.1 0.01 0.001 | 0.0001 | 0.00001) 0.000001 0.0000001 
OO Sc % +128. |-2-33 | 3.09 3.72 4.26 4.75 5.20 5.61 6.00 
0.2. +1.31 | 2.49 | 3.42 4.21 4.91 5.58 6.20 6.78 7.38 
‘1 e Paree +1.32 | 2.64 | 3.72 4.70 5.62 6.50 7.36 8.19 9.03 
0.6 ace «- +-1.33 | 2.79 | 4.06 §.25 6.41 7.56 8.73 9.89 11.07 
OVS +1.32 | 2.91 | 4.36 5.80 7,24 8.71 | 10.26 11.81 13.44 
Es Bg +1.31 | 3.04 | 4.70 6.40 8.20 | 10.10 | 12.00 13.90 16.50 
1.2 +1.30 | 3.16 | 5.03 7.03 9.16 | 11.48 | 14.03 16.74 19.74 
1.4 +1.29 | 3.25 | 5.32 7.60 | 10.19 | 13.00 | 16.15 19.22 23.60 
1.6 +1.28 | 3.36 | 5.66 8.29 | 11.25 | 14.66 | 18.56 22.89 27.87 
1.8 +1.26 | 3.45 | 5.96 8.91 | 12.32 | 16.34 | 21.02 26.34 32.50 
2.0 tA O4el has Oa, (2052 9.54 | 13.43 | 18.11 | 23.66 29.99 37.78 
2.2 +1.22 |-3.60 | 6.50 40.12 | 14.49 | 19.85 | 26.34 33.91 43.08 
2.4 +1.20 | 3.65 | 6.76 10.71 | 15.58 | 21.67 | 29.30 38.03 49.21 
28. +-1.18' | 3.71 | 6 99 | 11.28 | 16.64 | 23.48 | 31.84 42.57 55.04 
UR, FET PR Kaye | | GiayAan (thee a 11.82 | 17.70 | 25.18 | 34.80 46 .94 61.26 
3.0 +1.14 | 3.79 | 7.42 12.34 | 18.77 | 27.15 | 37.85 51.00 67.78 
3.2 +1.12 | 3.83 | 7.61 12.83 | 19.72 | 28.77 | 40.89 55.60 74.70 
3.4 +1.11 | 3.86 | 7.78 13.33 | 20.80 | 30.61 | 43.91 60.27 81.75 
3.6 +1.09 | 3.88 | 7.95 13.78 | 21.78 | 32.35 | 46.83 64.90 88.87 
3.8 41.07 | 3.90 8.11 | 14.21 | 22.64 | 34.28 49.58 70.08 95.92 
4.0.. +1.05 | 3.92 | 8.26 14.69 | 23.61 | 35.72 | 52.69 74.44 103.93 


A point that will be found useful in plotting the curve is the mode, 


ce oes b. If there is suffeient skewness, the end point, x = — b, will 
d 
also help. 


2.—Examples.— 
Example a.—A problem worked out in full detail will illustrate the 


application of these formulas. The first problem analyzed is that given by 


a5 “Theoretical Frequency Curves and Their Application to Engineering Problems”, 
by H. ‘Rider Foster, ote nee Soc. C. E., Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. UXXXVIT 
(1924), p. 142. . ; 

16 ‘probability and Its Engineering Uses’, by Thornton C. Fry, Chapter IX, N. Y., 
Van Nostrand Co., 1928. 
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; 

Elderton,” which is based upon a set of data to which-he fits a transition 

Type III curve. This particular problem was chosen because it is one in 

which Pearson’s curve breaks up into an L-shape. Furthermore, Pearson’s 

Type III curve may be compared fairly with the writer’s in that both are 

specified by the same parameters. The data are listed in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Data Upon Wuicn Exampte a Is Basep (N = 251). 


Frequency from Mid-ordinates 
a Observed frequency Pearson’s Type III of writer’s curve 
curve 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
0.400 wee 0 
1 44 59 62 
1.575 ae 125 
2 134 111 109 
3 45 45 49 
4 12 20 19 
5 8 9 8 
6 3 4 3 
7 F 2 2 
8 3 1 1 


Although the frequencies of Column (8), Table 3, are quite close to the 
observed frequencies, the mid-ordinates of Pearson’s curve show it to be a_ 
poor representative of this distribution, as may be seen by referring to the 
illustration in Elderton’s book.” Elderton gives the elements: The mean 
Atlan 2.3853 = 1449 Caf pe = 1,201; pe*® = 1.780); and; ps 3-00 
3.607 
1.730 
1.042 + a/ 2.092 = 1.042 + 1.421 = 2.463 


Consequently, 8 = = 2.085 and, by Equation (25): 


A 


| 


B = 1.042 — 1421 = — 0.379 
and, | 
¢ = 1.345 — 0.724 = 0.621 . 3 


Of course, this value of ¢ could have been obtained closely enough from — 
Table 1. 


SO PE: ew 


Next, compute the quantities: @ + 1 = 1.845; ¢ (# + 1) = 0.861; 
A P+ 1 = 1.178; and, r/ 2. 803... . log (@ + 1) = 0.574. With these © 
values, the parameters of the curve may be computed, as follows: oI 

NPS ey ce RED TR TOOLS Ms, ; 
1.201 x 0.574 . 
1.201 7 


NO ee Pee Ok POT oe 
0.574 


“ “Wrequenecy Curves and Correlation”, by W. P. Elderton, p. 90, 1927. 
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and, 
ho O:S0t x (Pal78 0.844 
1.201 


The ordinates of the curve are computed by constructing Table 4, each 
column being constructed from preceding columns. The values in Column 


TABLE 4.—Computation Taste FoR DETERMINING ORDINATES OF 
FREQUENCY CURVE 


oe een A Ye b log (Column 2.303 X V 2 V 27 a X 
as d(x + 6) (3)) x é(Column (4))| ¢ (Column (5)) | (Column (6)) 
(1) (2) @B) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
—1.335 0.6 0.506 —0.296 —1.188 0.199 62 
=—0:335 | 1.6 350 0.130 0.522 0.348 109 
+.0.665 26 2.195 0.341 1.370 0.156 8 
1.665 3.6 3.040 0.483 1.940 0.061 19.1 
2665 4.6 3.881 0.589 2" 365 0.025 7.8 
3.665 BiG 4.725 0.674 2.705 0.010 3.1 
4.665 6.6 5.570 0.746 2" 995 0.005 1.6 
5.665 7.6 6.410 0.807 3240 0.002 06 
6.665 8.6 7.252 0.860 3.450 0.001 0.3 


(6) are from tables of Equation (8a) compiled by Messrs. F. C. Mills and 


D. H. Davenport.* The mode is at ¢ = 5 a fee — O15? Xa 23905-1019 


— 1.575; and, y = 313 Xx 0.3989 = 125. The end point is at x aoa Gade 
and X = 2.335 — 1.9384 = 0.4. 

Example b.—The next problem is one given by Fisher,” who makes the 
statement that the statistical assistants working on the problem were unable 
to fit the data by means of Pearson’s curves. 

Fisher uses the logarithmically transformed function, (Equation (10)), as 
a generic function. After calculating the values of m and n for this par- 
ticular problem, he then determines the constants, Co, Cs, and ¢s, by the method 
of least squares. Unfortunately, he does not give his computed ordinates; 


- nor does he give the ordinates for the distribution,” so that his curve and 


that of the writer for this problem can be compared only by sight from 
slightly different perspectives. However, a glance at Fisher’s diagram” and 
at Fig. 1 of this paper is sufficient to show that. the latter is at least as 
good a fit. Furthermore, the work required to fit these data by the present 
method is quite negligible compared to that which Fisher must do to obtain 
a result that is “satisfactory for all practical purposes”. 

The observed data and the ordinates computed by the present method are 
given in Table 5. The elements of this distribution are the following: The 


mean is at x = 5.830, with ps = 1.945 (n/ jie = 2.695; pa ® 19,502) 5 


3s “Problems and Tables in Statistics’, by F. C. Mills and D. H. Davenport, Henry 


Holt & Co., 1925. 
19 “Phe. Mathematical Theory of Probability”, by Arne Fisher, 1930, p. 258. 


20 Loc. cit., Fig. 4. 
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B = 1.405; ¢ = 0.499; + 1.= 1.248; ¢ (f+ 1) = 0.623; ,/ # + 1 = 1-120; 
A/ 2.303 log (# + 1) = 0.472; / 27a = 9440; b = 5.41; 4/2 ¢ = 2.12; and, 
d = 0.259. The mode is at x = 4.28 and y = 8 765. 


» TABLE 5.—Osservep Data AND ORDINATES 
5% : Observed Computed xX Observed Computed 
a : H frequencies | mid-ordinates frequencies | mid-ordinates 

1 0 272 249 

9 1 186 161 

745 619 141 107 

2 264 2 625 110 71 

3 828 3 719 72 47 

3 801 3 525 43 33 

2 711 2 780 17 17 

1 918 1, 921 14 14 

1 339 1 355 3 10 

884 904 2 8 

533 586 5 

380 382 2 


Example c.—For this problem the writer has taken a 49-yr rainfall record 
of Chapel Hill, N. C. In order of magnitude the yearly rainfalls are as 
shown in Table 6. The elements are: B = 0.522; »/ pw: = 7.49; the mean 
= 47.72; @ + 1 = 1.082; /9 x a = 617; b = 400 Ao co baa 
and d = 0.025. 


TABLE 6.—Yerarty Ratnrauy, In IncuEs, Iv OrpER oF MaaNiTupE 


7 


5. hea 
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This record has been plotted cumulatively according to the usual conven- 
tion” (against 0.5, 1.5, 2.5, ete.), the circles in Fig. 2 representing these points. 
The ordinates for the smooth curve have been computed according to the 
data in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7—CompuTaTION OF ORDINATES IN Hig: 2 


“= d (a +b) |log (Column 11.81 

x xr—M z+b d(@@ +b) | aay7 (5)) (Column (6))| Y NY 
(wb (2) (3) (4) Fr (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
30 —17.72 24.38 0.608 0.589 —0.230 —2.72 0.003 0.15 
35 —12.72 29.38 0.734 0.711 —0.148 —1.75 0.030 1.47 
40 — 7.72 34.38 0.858 0.831 —0.080 —0.95 0.171 8.38 
45 —- 2.72 39.38 0.984 0.952 —0.021 —0.25 0.401 | 19.65 
50 2.28 44.38 1.109 1.073 0.031 |: 0.37 0.644 | 31.53 
55 7.28 49.38 1.234 1.195 0.077 0.92 0.821 | 40.25 
60 12.28 54.38 1.359 1.316 0.119 1.41 0.921 | 45.15 
65 17.28 59.38 1.485 1.439 0.158 1.87 0.969 | 47.49 


2 “Duration Curves”, by H. Alden Foster, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Transactions, Am. Soc. 
C. B., Vol. 99 (1934) p. 1213. 
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Column (7), Table 7, gives 2.303 a/ 2 ¢ log ae for the correspond- 


ing values of x To obtain the values in Column (8) it is necessary to 
select the values of the probability integral (as given by Mills and 
Davenport,“ for instance) corresponding to the values in Column (7). Then, 
0.5 + (Column (7)) = (Column (8)), because the tables are calculated so 
as to give the area from 0 up to the ordinate, z. 


IV.—Tue Most Generat Frequency Function 


1—The Range of Variation—As has been pointed out in Section III, 


instead of computing the third moment of the distribution, one may deter- 


mine, somehow, the lower limit of the variation; then, through the relation, 


b = ©, the constants of the curve can be computed. The two processes 
t 


will not lead, in general, to precisely the same result, but the discrepancy 
should come well within the margin of probable errors, if the present theory 
is correct. 

It is not always easy to determine this lower point, however. In con- 
sidering the heights of a group of men, for instance, one would not be justified 


‘in taking zero as the lower limit of the variation; 1 ft or 2 ft would be 


closer to the actual limit. Even if one were to take 0 as this lower limit, 
however, one would be doing something more rational than taking — oo , as 
is always done when the normal curve is used in connection with such 
statistics. In fact, even in the most symmetrical cases ordinarily considered, 
the normal curve gives the poorest estimate of the range of the -variation. 
Unlimited variations do occur: There is a finite chance that a run of n 
heads will occur in tossing a coin no matter how large n may be; but in 
physical fluctuations these chances do not usually occur because the 
phenomenon in question does not exist in these extreme aspects. 
Consequently, the problem at hand is to determine the range of variation 


_ of a statistical series under consideration. For this determination there are 


x 


two alternatives: The range may be determined statistically (which is, in 
effect, Pearson’s procedure), or, it may be determined from purely physical 
considerations. The statistical determination is a purely formal process 
which leads close to the true answer only when the data are abundant, but 


quite a fair estimate may be made from non-statistical considerations of the : 


range of fluctuation of a great many physical phenomena. For instance, 
a stream, will certainly not run less than dry, and the greatest possible flood 
that can occur on it is certainly some function of its drainage area, geo- 
graphical and geological location, ete. 

In what follows it will be assumed that this estimate may be made. 
Let 6 = the maximum lower fluctuation from the mean of the statistics, and 
g = the maximum upper fluctuation. 

2—The Totally Bounded Function.—The construction of a function with 
both lower and upper limits is a simple generalization of the function already 


wnt, abe 


- 
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discussed; but the analysis of it is not straightforward. The preceding 
analysis, however, places one in-a position to determine the parameters of 
the totally bounded function in terms of its end points. Since it is no 
longer a question of determining these parameters by the method of moments 
(however desirable such a determination may be), the integral curve will be 
dealt with directly. 

The probability integral will be taken in the form in which it is most 
usually tabulated, namely, 


For the partly bounded function, by substituting a for ¢ in the preceding 


formulas: 
a= log d (@ + D)u eee ce eee eee eeeees (44a) 
in which, 
Pet pr ete ea (440) 
and, 
se \ los D2 rete) loge fay chats se Saati (44c) 


From Equations (43) and (44), by an obvious extension, the following 
set of formulas is obtained for the totally bounded curve: 


z = pe log d (: as ’) PW ahataek sachs Peg (45a) 
g— & 
in which, 
Bees ale ADEA NSUNOR RUE ee (450) 
b? ome + g 
a = log g (ae *) shale: Seley stephen gitar ate % ar: (45c) 
| Too aee st 
and, 
= J Gna Se lance pias hots SAAR, (45d) 
gtb+2oe 


The factor, p, has been introduced to make the second moment of the 
curve agree with that of the statistics. The determination has been empirical 
and, consequently, this’ factor may be found to require further modification. 
The considerations that have guided the writer in the present determination 
are the following: p must approach 1 as g approaches oo , and — lias b 
approaches ©. Furthermore, the product, pe, must remain finite and deter- 
minate as g approaches b. 


j 
. q 
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With these elements the curve represents the most general homograde 
probability function, according to the present theory. It begins at a dis- 
tance, b, below the mean and ends at a distance, g, above it, these points 
coinciding with the absolute limits of the statistics, and its mean and stand- 
ard deviation coincides with those of the observed distribution. By inspection, 
it is seen that the partly bounded function discussed in Sections II and II 
is obtained by permitting either g or b recede to o , the other remaining 
finite (in one case, the curve is right-skewed; in the other, left-skewed). 

The form of this function must now be determined as g becomes equal 
to b; that is, as the curve becomes symmetrical, but bounded. When g = b, 
obviously d = 1. Assume that g is nearly equal to b so that g*® — BD is 
small; then, 


ioe a ett) — [1 +2 (C=*)] 
ot ¢ o \ gt + o 


+g 
_<(2 
Consequently, 
| I 
and, 
/ limit 
igang Se en LOE oe i ote aaa (48) 
g—> b 26a b+ ab i 
Therefore, for symmetrical, bounded fluctuations the argument becomes, 
Pes aa BE ot tn zt) DAS Sn (49) 
2o0 *‘b+ab b—-z 


from which the normal curve is obtained by letting b recede to » , when 
one obtains, simply, 


x 


Z a br erdovinialet xin Ws oli ofa wllasaeile''s afehy heen 


It would be highly desirable to determine the parameters of this general 
function in terms of the moments (for this, a fourth moment would be 


TABLE 8.—Tue Propasiiry Integra 
ee 


Probability Parameter, Probability 
yin % = * yin % - 


Parameter, Probability Parameter, 
of-time of-time f 


Y,in % - 
of-time 


0.0000001....... A 


CCOFNG 
RBLSSS 
g 


ae 


ego oy 


sti 


— op ere * 


i eee aa 
Py, ¥ Wh 
= 
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required since the condition of termination at the upper end has been added) 
because, whether or not the present theory is tenable, this function represents 


the most flexible and stable curve of any in use at present. The writer, 


_ however, has found unsurmountable matheniatical difficulties on the road to 


this goal. Table 8 is a short solution of the probability integral. 

Example d.—To illustrate the use of the most general function given by 
Equations (45) the distribution of the flow peaks of the Tennessee River, 
at Chattanooga Tenn., will be considered. In the 57-yr daily flow record 
of the Chattanooga Station there are 2 440 peaks, ranging from a minimum of 
3 360 cu ft per sec, to a maximum of 361000 cu ft per sec. Their arithmetic 
average was found to be 49550 cu ft per sec. 

These peaks were grouped into classes of intervals of 5000 cu ft per sec, 
so that X = 1 is the mid-ordinate (in class units) of the 0—5 000 class, or 
2500; X = 2 is the mid-ordinate of the 5 000—10 000 class, or 7 500; ete. 
The zero flow is at X — 0.5; and the mean is M = 10.41. The limits, b and g, 
were taken as 10 and 120 class units, respectively. This makes the range of 
fluctuation approximately from 0 to 650000 cu ft per sec. No justification 


is offered for the selection of these limits. They are used merely for illustra- 


tion. The standard deviation was computed to be 9.459 class units. 
Substitution in Equations (450), (45c), and ‘(45d), gives d = 16.47, 


f Gee 1.257, and p = 0.86. In Table 9 three ordinates are solved to illustrate 


tee 


Discharge in Thousands of cu ft per sec 


Percentage of Peaks 


Fic, 3—FLow PHAKS, TENNESSER RIVER AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 1875-1931. 
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the computation. Fig. 3 shows the observed cumulative frequencies” com- 
pared with the theoretical curve plotted on extreme value logarithmic 
probability paper. 4 


TABLE 9.—ComputAtion OF PROBABILITY 


. Probability 
5 = eb a(25) ¥, in %= 
eet OM Le ee eel Gg Gana} | Oe SD” PPR ANE we ere 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Bee lye. 410 4.59 | 125.41 | 0.0366 | 0.6027 | —0.506 | —0.548 | 0.29116 70.88 
4001 t|'=0.41 9.59 | 120.41 | 0.0796 | 1.3107 | +0.2708 | +0.293 | 0.61409 38.59 
90....| 79.59 89.59 | 40.41 | 2.2170 | 36.5060 3.597 3.89 | 0.99995 0.005 


Column (9), Table 9, was obtained from the -tables of Mills and 
Davenport.“ If only a few values on the curve are required, Table 8 may 
be used as follows: Suppose it is required to find the flood likely to occur 
0.01% of the time (assuming the floods equally spaced in time). Opposite 0.01 
in Table 8, the value, 3.72, of z is found. The corresponding value of 2 may 
now be found by Equation (45a), arranging the computation as follows: 


Ut irs Mian SR Pe Allee 0.01 GW HOM ete oi. «00 40 D004 
BR As SRE role 3.72 Dees RE Oe OLED 
ARE ee Wi 3.442 ea EL Ay ae reds er 
pe w+d ‘ 
=. Ore a a ee is 
The last item, x = 175.1, is the deviation in class units from the mean. 3 


In cubic feet per seconds this flood is, 75.1 x 5000 + 49550 = 425050. 


ConcLusIon 


Equations (45) were constructed on the assumption that the most general : 
homograde frequency function is characterized by its standard deviation and — 
the maximum possible lower and upper fluctuations from its mean; that the © 
normal is the limiting form of this function when the range is unlimited 
in both directions; and that the general shape of thé normal is always 
preserved as closely as possible by this most general curve. If the curve be- 
‘comes unlimited on one side, the other side remaining limited, the partly 
-bounded function of Equation (11) is obtained, the analysis of which has : | 
suggested the form of the general function. If the two limits are equal, — 
the symmetrical curve of Equation (49), is obtained. : 

As in the case of the normal, the errors of sampling of this distribution — 
are those introduced in-determining the mean and the standard deviation, 5 
the errors introduced in the determination of the end points being non- q 
statistical in nature. Although this does not do away with the difficulties _ 
encountered in analyzing skewed frequency distributions, it does shift part ; 
of the responsibility from the shoulders of the statistician to those of the 


engineer or physicist, who may set limits to the problem from extra-statistical 
considerations. 


ey EY 
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~ ANALYSIS OF CONTINUOUS STRUCTURES BY 
| TRAVERSING THE ELASTIC CURVES 


By RALPH W. STEWART,? M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


| SYNOPSIS 
A method of analyzing the moments in the members of continuous frames 
by a geometrical solution of the alignment of their elastic curves, is presented 
in this paper. Memorized or copied slope-deflection equations are not used, 
and a series of rules for the signs of moments, rotations, and deflections is 


unnecessary. 


PrincieLes INVOLVED 


Three basic principles are involved’: 


(1) The angular change of the tangents at any two points on the elastic 
curve of a flexed beam is equal to the area between the two corresponding 


sections on the a diagram. 
EI 

(2) The curvature mentioned in Principle (1) may be represented as an 
angle which, in radians, is numerically equal to the corresponding ay are 
This angle is platted opposite the center of gravity of the part of the 

; = - diagram under consideration. 
(3) For any unit of the - diagram a triangular traverse of the cor- 

EI 


responding unit of the elastic curve can be constructed. This triangle is 
composed of the tangents and the chord of the elastic curve. The angle be-. 
tween the tangents is given by Principle (2). Each angle between a tangent 
and the chord is directly proportional to the opposite side. This is because 
in beam flexure the angles are so small that they may be taken as equal 


Proceedings. 


Nore.—Discussion on this paper will be closed in January, 1935, 
1Wngr, of Bridge Design, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2 Qivil Engineering, February, 1934, p. 88. 
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The traversing triangle thus constructed can be solved if one angle and 


one side are known. 


APPLICATIONS TO STRUCTURES 


In the cantilever beam (Fig. 1), the traversing triangle is ABC. The: 


angle, A, is equal to the area of the moment diagram = ma . Angle: 
CAB = 2 A and Angle CBA = ze A. The deflection equals: 
8} 
2 e 
den spe Poot Sees eae (1) 


3 3 EI 3 EI 
As an alternate solution the full length of the beam may be multiplied by 


= A as shown by Fig. 1(b). 


Fig. 2 represents a span of a continuous beam in flexure which involves | 
end slopes, end moments, and end translation as indicated. In dividing the 


Fig. 1. Fic. 2. 


moment diagram into units it will simplify the solution to add the dotted 
line, AB, and treat the moment diagram as being composed of two triangles, — 
ABD and BAC, each running the full length of the beam. The triangle, ABE, 
is a positive addition to the real M,-triangle and a negative addition to the 
real M.-triangle and, therefore, cancels “ effect on the final deflection and 
end slope of the span. 

From the center of gravity of Triangle ABD drop a vertical to the tangent 
through the left end of the elastic curve and layoff A, equal to the area of 
Triangle ABD. From the center of gravity of Triangle BAC drop a vertical 
to the lower leg of A and lay off A, equal to Area BAC. Produce the upper 
leg of A. to the right end of the beam and draw the horizontal line indicat-— 
ing the end slope, 0.. 

From Fig. 2(b), it is now. ; possible to read the following equations: 


: 


6, + A= 0 As cere a ee toe be te ee eels © wee (2) 
and, ’ 
e216 + ato AT be womens ce uggas 
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Solving: 


Equating A, to its value, oe , and solving for M1: 


—M,=287 (24+ 4-384) deter acs (5) 

Equation (5) will be recognized as a standard slope-deflection equatic... 
Tt will not be used in subsequent solutions, but is introduced to illustrate 
the utility of the traverse method in deriving it. The line, A; A, (Fig. 2(b)), 
is not tangent to the elastic curve, but crosses it at an angle, due to the addi- 
tion of Triangle ABE to the moment diagram. If the true, shaded, moment 

triangles were used for locating and evaluating the A’s, the line, A, As, 
would be tangent to the elastic curve at its point of contraflexure, but the 
distances from the ends of the beam to the A’s would be inconvenient and 
would make the solution complicated. 

In order to illustrate the solution of the moments in a continuous frame 
by the elastic curve traverse without encumbering the problem with avoidable 
complications, reference is made to Fig. 3. This diagram shows a symmetrical 
frame with fixed base columns carrying a concentrated load at the center. 
The columns and the beams have equal lengths and cross-sections. 


Fi¢. 3. Fie. 4. 


The true moment triangles in the beam are shown by the shaded areas. 
In order to simplify the traverse, the unshaded trapezoidal area between the 
closing line and the top of the diagram ‘is added to the shaded center 


= -triangle, thereby forming a “simple-beam” Fi triangle, the middle 


ordinate of which is a The combined area of the shaded end a 


triangles is also increased by the area of this same trapezoid. The resultant 


7 
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curvature in the beam will then be the same as if the true shaded moments — 
only were used, and the diagram may be treated as composed of three 


— -triangles, comprising the end = -triangles the base of which runs 


the full length of the beam, and the simple-beam - - triangle the height 


and area of which are Pl and P ; , respectively. This device is used and 
I 8E 


discussed in treatises on “slope deflection”, to: which reference may be made, 
if further study is desired.° 
|The deflection curves may now be traversed. Each angle in the traverse 


is equal to the area of its corresponding a - triangle. Beginning at the 


bottom of the left column the traverse is as follows (the signs for the angles 
needing no discussion as they are the same as would be used for azimuth in. 
a land survey) : 
: ; i 
—A of As + 90° -f As <—- Lag a Ag + 90° + As — Ag = 180°, .(6) 


in which, A., As, Ax, and A; are all: equal since their values of ai and the 


lengths of members are equal. There being no side sway the triangles along~ 
the upper two-thirds of the columns are equilateral; consequently, A, = 2 A, 


and A, = 2 As ‘Therefore, Equation (6) reduces to 3 As = a sory 
RU 
Ag, Se 0 ons yore BS oe et ae ef 
Oa eT 35 


U 


for A», the corner moments are = . The moments at the 


Substituting M1 
2EI 


bases of the columns are Pl , and the center moment is Pi ne = Be 
24 12 6 

As shown by Equation (6) the signs of the corner moments are opposite: 4 
the signs of the center moment and column base moments. ; 

The joint rotations do not enter into the solution, but the equations are 
formed from the curvature units in the members. This distinguishes the 
traverse method from the slope-deflection method in which standard equa-; 
tions involving joint rotations are applied. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the application of the traverse method to an unsym- 
metrical frame having fixed base columns and subjected to a horizontal 


force, P. The material in the frame is assumed to be uniform and F may be 
eliminated from the equations. . 

3 

Bulletin 108, Eng. Experiment Stati 
Engineers Handbook, by eel. and ToRinen sak ea lye mice ame cae mp 


ee ey a er 


eee 
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From the = - diagram, (EE B= Myh andevAg, = M,; 1 ; but, since 
. 1 2T1; : 
Bee eis h Ge agit 
i, = a, Ag = al Ay ee eee ee eimilarly, As i=) ky AG Pike 
1 


angles and courses in the deflected frame constitute a traverse for which 
the following equations may be written: Ai: — A» + 90° — As + A, 
+ 90° + As — A. = 180°; or, 


Ai — Ae — As + Ar+ As —-As = 0 Sole eehele ee ccore (8) 


The vertical deflection of the right end of the beam with reference to the 
left end is zero; or, 


Since, 6 = Ai — As, Equation (9) becomes: 


eo MR eas Gk EBLE RD Sc pare eG) 
3 3 
Similarly, 
2 1 
As — As — — Ac + Ce Neat Oi ohare saeco vee mote 
3 3 


Since the lateral deflections of the column tops are equal, 


Bee hoe te Ah 
3 3 3 3 


from which, 
2 Aa — Ke = 2 Ne —= Ko = Oe cane Ee 


Since the sum of all column moments =; Ph, 
M, +My, + Us + Me = Ph 


_ from which, 


; eel tie 
Ai qT, + As I, + As I, + As B a os. een eevee e os ose (13) 
Substituting e for A, and = for A,, in Equations (8) to (12), solving for 
1 2 Mh. 


A., and then substituting for A. its value, : 
; 1 


Ripe Oe Peis (14) 
2 142 Le e(i+ 2-2) 
3 ky ke 3 ke 6k, 


in which, qe 2a. Tf y= Dy then ky = ky and q = 1, and Equation 
2+ kp 
(14) reduces to a much simpler form. 


~ oe ee. 


: oto 
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In practical problems of this type the work is greatly simplified, as the 
Ph 


numerical values of constants, such as In, ha, Ih, Is, and , are inserted 
in the initial equations. ; 

The use of the traverse method for the variable moment of inertia and a 
settled support is illustrated by Fig. 5, which represents a beam fixed at 


Fic. 5. 


one end and with a support which has settled 1 in. at the other. The moment — 


of inertia and the modulus of elasticity may both be variable. From 
Maxwell’s theorem, the final distortion of the beam from the combined action 


of the external forces may be treated as the sum of the distortions, due 
to each force acting separately. 


With the force, P, acting alone, the deflection of the right end of the 


beam would be a Ap (Fig. 5(¢)), in which, Ap is the area of the = - diagram 


for the beam considered as a cantilever supporting the load, P, and a is the 


distance from the right end to the center of gravity of this M_ area. — 


Assume a trial reaction, R, compute the appurtenant x - diagram due to 


the cantilever uplift of the trial reaction acting alone, and locate its center 
of gravity, distant from the right end, as shown below the horizontal line 
in Fig. 5(b). The Trial A, and its uplift’ at the end of the beam 
(= b X Trial Ar) can now be added to the traverse as shown in Fig. 5(c). 


Pt Dg a 
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The true value of R necessary to raise the right end of the beam to its 


True & a A, — 1in., 
Trial Rb X Trial R 
With the value of R determined, the moments may be computed by statics. 


settled position is now given by the proportion, 


TRAVERSE MeTHOD A SUBSTITUTE FOR THEOREM OF THREE Moments 


Fig. 6 represents a series of continuous equal spans with a moment at 
the right end. The traverse method furnishes a quick and easy solution for 
all the moments and all the slopes of the elastic curve over the supports by 
the following construction: Beginning at the left end of Fig. 6(¢) draw 


ae 
| 
| | 
Relative } \ | | | 4 ) 15 . wa 56 
M t ee 
Relative. } ; aaa? | Dae ee 97 362 
~ End SI 
; Ratio of Noment to} | e | 4 | 3,750 3.733 3.732 
Preceding Moment | | | | | aN abet ae Sth wt tet 
lapis “1 | | 
| beagal | 
betentax it | 
ip adbeentt | 
/ 


tj 
a=97 / 

Relative } 1 2 7 26 ii 97 
Moments Sees? bon 
Relative } 0 1 4 15 56 
End Slopes 
Ratio of Moment ie} 2 3.50 3.714 3.731 3.732 
Preceding Moment 


Fie. 6. 


a traverse triangle for the flexure of the elastic curve of the left span. A 
low altitude for this triangle should be used, but no particular scale for 
the angles is necessary. Produce the long leg of the diagram to Point 2 
over the second support and produce the short leg to the point marked 1 at 
the one-third span length of the second span. Draw Line 2-1-4-8. Through 
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———— 


Point 4 draw Line 4-4 passing through the third support. Draw Line? 
8-4-15, etc. The result is a series of “pennant” diagrams. Each angle 4 
marked A is a measure of the moment at the support to its right. The? 
position of A above or below the horizontal through the supports shows; 
whether the moment is positive or negative. All angles in Fig. 6(c) can be! 
evaluated quickly by simple summation and by determining the products | 
of angles and horizontal distances. For example, to find A., 


2 2 1 
raaisy ane — As wets e — 
2 +1 (21) a. (41) 


Therefore, A. = 4. 

Each line through a support is tangent to the elastic curve. Its angle 
with the horizontal is the measure of the slope of the elastic curve at the 
support and is obtained by summation. For example, the relative slope over 


the third support is, = af. 45S z. In Fig. 6(c) the value of each 


angle is shown at the angle point. Signs are omitted as unnecessary be- 
cause the picture of the flexure discloses the direction of moments. Below 
Fig. 6(c) are shown the relative magnitude of the moments at the supports, 
the relative magnitude of the end slopes, and the ratio of each moment to the 
preceding moment. Fig. 6(d) shows the traverse for the same system with 
the left end fixed. Note that the numerical series for moments in Fig. 6(c) 
is the same as that for end slopes in Fig. 6(d), and vice versa. The 
moment at any support is now known in terms of the moment at the right 
end. For example, in Fig. 6(c), if the right end moment is 3000, the 


moment at the second support will be al x 3000. 
209 


If the number of spans is infinite the ratio of each moment to the preced: 
ing moment will be 3.73205. The difference between this ratio and the ratios 
at the fourth support in Fig. 6 is negligible in practical design. ; 

The application of the traverse method to unequal span lengths and loaded © : 
spans can be demonstrated by a problem solved previously‘ by L. H. Nishkian 
and D. B. Steinman, Members, Am. Soc. C. E. For the present purpose, ~ ; 
Fig. 7 need not be, and is not, drawn to scale. Free-hand sketching is 
recommended in practical work. It is known that negative moments will | 
occur over the supports. Sketch in the four moment triangles, A., As, “Ay 
and A,, illustrating the existence of such moments. Draw simple moment — 
diagrams for the loading of each span using either the upper lines of the 
negative moment triangles for bases, as shown, or, if desired, using — 
the horizontal line through the supports as a base. It will make no difference , 
in the computations which is used. 

Draw verticals through the centers of gravity of the negative moment 
triangles (at the third points of the beam) and through the centers of gravity 
PARE HE SETAE RIED ST SEEEE LEN ot Vege rN RS et 


* Transactions, Am. Soc, C. B., Vol. 90 (1927), p. 10, Fig. 11. 


A 


\ 
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of the simple moment diagrams, which, in this case, are at the centers of 
the beam. Draw the 7-lines (transposition lines’) as shown. 

To construct the traverse, Fig. 7(c), draw Line R, Ai, making a small 
angle with the unsprung beam. Draw Line A, Ai which will pass over the 


second support and extend it to the intersection with the T-line at A, + As. 


w 1, = 50000 Ib 
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(c) TRAVERSE 
Fic. 7. 


t 
Draw Line A; Az passing through the support and extended to the vertical 
through the one-third length of the second span. Draw the line from 
A, + A, through Az to the vertical through the center of the span at As. 
Draw Line A, As to pass over the third support, intersecting the T-line 
at A, + A. Continue this line sequence to the right end of the beam. 


Fig. 7(c) can now be solved for the values of the A-angles by giving the 


> * 


A-angles values that equal the respective areas of the simple moment 


diagrams and observing that feat by and eu be . Solving for these 
A, ls As ls 

A-angles and reducing them to their corresponding moments, the moment 
over the second support is found to be 97166 ft-lb and the moment over the 
third support, 92 666 ft-lb. The T-lines are on the centers of gravity of 
the combined abutting negative moment triangles and this is what accounts 
for their mechanical significance. 

The traverse method can be used for spans of variable moment of inertia 
by the use of trial end moments to locate the A-points and to obtain the 


relative M _ areas for equal end moments. Tables introduced® by Walter 
EI 


Ruppel, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., will facilitate this work for the cases 


5 Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. 90 (1927), D. 3. 
6 Loc, cit., pp. 167-187. 
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to which the tables apply. Tables that give = - areas for simple moments 


are unknown to the writer. Settlement of supports and side sway can be 
incorporated in the geometry of a traverse. 

For the design of a member in a building of many stories and many bays, 
traverses in the form of Fig. 6 can be distributed vertically and horizontally to 
the columns and girders at the ends of the member. If the columns are 
flexible as compared with the girders they may be assumed to be fixed at 
floors above and below the joint in question, while the girders may be as- 
sumed to have a ratio of moment at the joint in question to moment at the 
joint one panel length distant, based on the factors indicated by Fig. 6 
modified by an allowance for the joint stiffening effect of the columns. It 
will be found that a member can be designed quite satisfactorily by using 
moderately accurate judgment as to these moment ratios. If precision is 
desired and time is available the traverses may be extended two panel lengths, 
or more, from the member under consideration. 

For the derivation of the basic formula for moments in single-span beams, 
fixed at one or at both ends, the traverse method offers alternate solutions 
which require a small fraction of the effort involved in the method of suc- 
cessive integrations found in textbooks on mechanics. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The analysis of continuous structures by traversing their elastic curves 
offers solutions that are easily understood and for which diagrams that clearly 
illustrate the problems can be easily drawn. The key constants for the analysis 


are simple aT - and cantilever ai - diagrams the construction of which is 


taught in the first lessons on beam stresses. 

The method relieves the analyst from remembering or holding for reference 
the various forms of the three-moment equations or the slope-deflection 
equations. It requires no more analytical effort or labor of computation than 
these or other previously used methods. 
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RELATION BETWEEN RAINFALL AND RUN-OFF 
FROM SMALL URBAN: AREAS 


By W. W. Horner,: M. Am. Soc. C. E., AND 
F. L. Fuynt,2 Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


Synopsis 


The results of research into the relation between rainfall and run-off from 
small urban areas in St. Louis, Mo., are here presented as specific studies 
of the run-off from parts of two different city blocks tributary to street 
inlets and from both roofs and ground surface of another entire city block. 
The information submitted results from measurements of rainfall and storm 
flow for practically all heavy rains occurring from 1914 to 1933. The ratio 
of run-off to rainfall, defined in several ways, is shown to vary over 4a 
wide range. ; 

Rainfall rates at each of the locations studied are reduced and developed 
into frequency diagrams, and these three rainfall studies, with one other, 
are combined into a master frequency study for the general region. Run- 
off is also studied as an independent phenomenon; the run-off frequency 
curves are developed in a form similar to the rainfall diagrams. 

The two sets of curves are considered to be comparable as representing 
equivalent probabilities of occurrence. Ratios are then developed between 
corresponding values. Within certain limits, it is suggested that these ratios 
may be applied to proper rainfall frequeney curves for other localities and 
will give approximate run-off values for similar conditions of surface. 

Suggestions are offered as +o how the values determined for specific blocks 
in St. Louis might be modified further to be applicable to (a) different 
surface slopes; (b) other percentages of impervious area; and (c) other 
typical soils. For Class (c), adaptation factors are determined by sprinkling, 
at definite rates, a number of segregated areas of bare soil and of turf. 


Notr.—Discussion on this paper will be closed in January, 1935 Proceedings. 


1 Cons. Engr., St. Louis, Mo. , 
2Civy. Hngr., Sewer Design Dept., St. Louis, Mo. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1908, one of the writers had developed an application of the rational 
method of sewer design, for the City of St. Louis. The form of treatment 
and the mechanics of the application were considered satisfactory; but there 
was little information then available as to necessary ratios between rain- 
fall and run-off under specific conditions. A proper development of the 
hydrology of urban drainage required the provision of dependable factors 
indicating the relation between rainfall and run-off for a wide range of 
situations. _ j 

Funds were made available by the City of St. Louis for a research 
program. In 1910, three tipping-bucket rain gauges were installed in the 
500-acre Clarendon drainage area, (see Points 1, 2, and 8, Fig. 1) and about 


TIPPING BUCKET GAUGES OBSERVATION STATIONS 
-Shawmut and Ridge Avenues Station A, Belt and Ridge Avenues 
-Kingshighway and Enright Avenues ys Ling, Station B.City Block No. 4841 
- Union and Patton Avenues : ~~ Station C,Ewing and Washington Avenues 
-Garrison and Washington Avenues |“ a 

fi UStation A ~~“%me 
vA ek 
% GO rs, 
psig Station B a 
4 CITY OF ST. LOUIS © < —<—_=> 
; NS 


@ 


Weather Bureau 
-Calvary and Florrisant Avenues 
St. Louis University 

Eichelberger and Morganford Avenues 


Soe, 


Station C 


Scale of Miles 
1 2 


Fic. 1.—LOcATIONS: or OBSERVATION STATIONS AND TIPPING-BUCKET RAIN GAUGES, 


ten water-level gauges in its main trunk sewer. The information thus secured 
was analyzed in part in 1915 and, again, in 1920, but not exhaustively. 
Tentative values were deduced and the resulting run-off factors have been 
used in St. Louis, but, heretofore, no thorough study has been completed 
to a degree justifying publication of the results. 

When the characteristics of the flow in the main trunk sewer came to be 
scrutinized, it was apparent that a closer view of the basic relations might ; 
be secured from an examination of the run-off phenomena from smaller , 
areas. Therefore, a study was undertaken of two inlet areas at Belt and 
Ridge Avenues and at City Block No. 4841 (Stations A and B, Fig. 1), in 
volving the run-off from entire city blocks, exclusive of that from the roofs 
of residential buildings. Later, a gauge was installed in a lateral sewer near 
Ewing and Washington Avenues (Station C, Fig. 1), and the entire run-off 
of a third block, including that from roofs, was made available for analysis. 


The result of observations in these three city blocks, during heavy rains, is : 
presented herein. ; - 


In the course of this more detailed study, a better acquaintance with 
the effect of soil characteristics and conditions upon run-off became desirable. 
Impressed with the simplicity of the sprinkling tests, made by the Miami 
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Conservancy District, a similar series of tests were conducted in St. Louis, 
using somewhat more elaborate and refined methods. The result of a part 
of this work has been published.* All the data are given in the unpublished 
Appendices filed in Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Included with these records is also the result of a similar 
series of tests, conducted under the supervision of one of the writers, in 
connection with the studies for storm-sewer design for Dallas, Tex. 


PART 1.—Srupy or tHe Run-Orr Factor BY THE Unir-Graro Mrrnop 


Instruments and Installations. —For each of the three city blocks 
(Stations A, B, and C, Fig. 1). the pertinent information as to surface con- 
dition, slopes, etc., is shown in Figs. 2 to 5, inclusive, and in Table 1. During 


TABLE 1.—Basic Inrormation Pertamine to Argas A, B, AND C, Fig. 1 


Toray AREA TRIBUTARY TO THE GAUGE Area in ENTIRE 
— Biock 
As of 1917 As of 1933 
_ Total in: a Total in: & Total phe 
Type of area 48 Ae Ap 
ge » © $0 » © 2 PS 
elle Fi Set Le Bye o | hee Mle 
ba © g | ES © g | bs ® tS 
ee Bole loo Weds Pere lg | Stee La ia g 
Bees | eae) 6 16 | sre oe | 8 
o) io) < Ay n vp) << Ay mn A ay 
(a) Anza A (BELT aND Ringe AVENUES; Sre Fic. 2) 
Impervious: 
Streets and sidewalks.|16 117 
PMG yee el pec ae-cteets 6 098 \ 
Roofs and porches....| 4 356]; 42 255|0.97 LOE pre: tte ven eet Ror ASOTIVAGT ra oe cle cae cei eae 
Bheds Ais. tai nie ie - 3 485 | 
Paved yards and walks|12 199 
Pervious. . ooh e eae: [a melee BT OSH ESV HSU. [leyevets « + [enale oo -740 5 ee 33 wy be prmnewesned ner ee el eA Bos 
Totaly pihentee cscs bem chetnotrs oe 2 .30| 100 | |eeea-.4)-ibe ataler Sees DDO eck ole eee es teke aetna sian 
(b) Anna B (City Brock No. 4841; Snn Fie. 3) 
Impervious: 
Streets and sidewalks.| 4 872 64 030 
VAN YS... 225. ee ene 14 400 : 14 400 
Roofs and porches....| 1 932}; 40 916).... QOu Nae as 46 021|....| 32 |81 126]}199 737| 51.8 
Sheds.......--.+--.- 7 673 8 691 
Paved yards and walks|12 039 ‘ 31 490 
IPARVIOUS fons sleatie oie, 6 eyes |isunaiowm « TO 442 ae os (Te fied «= DG) 137 creo Ooms laretectert 186 341] 48.2 
BR ee ee al ere [ae eelanaln 
PE Gale eh tiietats essere eee 142 358/3.27|100 |...-.. 142 158|3 27/100. |...... 386 078|100.0 


(c) Anna C (EWING AND Wasuineton Avenusrs; Sup Fie. 4) 


Huildinge scl sect cee 58 588 59 370 
peda le mete erate 7 072 6 618 
bee AT Tedae 39 988] (136 5763.14] 72.4|39 $88|}136 904/3.14] 72.1].....-]..-..eee]ee ees 
AMOS s.01- ates oj eer sl hi 7 725 
MirpotSiidc ccs fey oe ene 23 303 
(ener re Pa Fast CA 52 064|1.20] 27.6]...... OT SG 11: 22|D7aGlwkrelestnfeanclan chic atta 
Tips tn eco OL kOe ee mee 188 640]4.34/100.0|...... 189 750/4.36/100.0]......[:....---]eses 


the period of the tests, a few changes took place in the buildings and 
garages, the only one of importance resulting from the erection of .an apart- 
ment house at the corner of Belt and Ridge Avenues. The data for 
the beginning and the ending of the test period are shown in Table 1. 


3 Municipal and County Engineering, December, 1922. 
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Description of Instruments for Inlet Area Tests——At each location the 
run-off was measured by recording the head on a 90°, V-notch weir of 
3 “in. steel plate with bronze edges. At Station A and for Station B, the 
weir was installed in a special chamber built as an extension of the bowl 


Fic. 5.—TYPICAL APPEARANCE OF PROPERTY INVOLVED: 
(a) Arma 4; (0) ARBA C. 


of the catch-basin. At Station ¢, the weir was installed in a chamber built 
into the brick sewer itself. In each instance, the head on the weir was 
measured by a pressure bulb connected with a recording clock gauge. 

In Fig. 2, 830% of the area above the inlet at the northwest corner of 
Belt and Minerva Avenues is assumed to be tributary to the gauge at Belt 
and Ridge Avenues for all rains. Referring to Fig. 3, the area marked, D, was 
judged to yield practically no run-off, The yard marked, EF (Fig. oe 
was found to have several small sumps, so that water from this yard did not 
reach the gauge. Consequently, it was assumed that water from all storms 
would probably stand. 

At Station © (see Fig. 4), the rainfall was measured by a standard 
tipping-bucket gauge on a building adjacent to the upper edge of the block. 
At Stations A and B, home-made rain gauges were installed in such a way 
that the rain water falling into the gauge was measured as head on 
an additional pressure bulb, which actuated an extra pen installed on the 
clock gauge. These rain gauges were calibrated by introducing known 
quantities of water into the stand-pipe and noting the chart records. To 
supplement these gauges, three tipping-bucket rain gauges were also avail- 
able at Shawmut and Ridge Avenues, at Kingshighway and Enright, and 
at Union and Patton Avenues, all within a mile of the two home-made gauges, 
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Pervious AREA 


At Area A, Fig. 2, the pervious part consists of small front lawns, some 
good turf, and some bare soil. At Area B, Fig. 3, nearly all the pervious 
part is well turfed. At Area (C, Fig. 4, the pervious part consists generally 
of some small separated plots of rather hard-packed soil. 

Reduction of Records——An examination of a typical chart for Belt and 
Ridge Avenues (Fig. 6) shows the rain pen moving from the outer circle 


3 
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Fig. 6.—RAINFALL AND RUN-OFF RECORD, STATION A; 
RAIN OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1917. 


toward the center, and the weir pen moving outward from the center. 


Celluloid verniers, indicated by the shaded rectangular areas, make it pos- 
sible to read the time scales to the nearest minute. 


a home-made addition to the gauge, it does not follow 
and the apparent time of the rain record must be corrected to clock time. 


Fig. 7 shows the curves obtained by plotting the information obtained from 
charts, such as Fig. 6. The records for City Block No. 4841 were similarly 
reduced and plotted; the tipping-bucket rain gauge at Station C neces- 
sitated some differences in the detail of handling its records. 
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the printed time lines, 
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Run-Off Characteristics —To introduce the factors that enter into the 
yainfall-run-off problem, the following discussion of a hypothetical case is 
offered. 

Fig. 8 represents the 
ease of an inclined 
plane with a pervious re 
surface, exposed to a Rainfall 
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moving film; Q = rate of run-off; and ¢ = duration of a rain. Point A 


represents the beginning of the rainfall. For a time, the rate, (a + ¢), is 
greater than 7 and no water can accumulate on the surface; but since 7 is 
constant and (a + e) is decreasing, eventually (a +e) = i, as at Point C, 
Fig. 8, when the surface film begins to form and I begins to have a posi- 
tive value. The water in this film is subject to two opposing forces: (1) A 
component of the force of gravity which tends to cause motion on the plane; 
and (2) surface tension which tends to oppose this motion. As the rate, 
(a + e), decreases, the depth of film, f, increases until the critical depth, fc, 
is attained, as at Point EZ, Fig. 8, when run-off begins. Under the assumed 
conditions, run-off would begin simultaneously over the entire area. 

Frictional resistance, which tends to reduce acceleration, increases with 
the velocity and decreases with the depth. Therefore, the values of f and V 
at any given point on the plane depend on a balance between these opposite 
effects combined with the effects of absorption and evaporation. 

If the assumed conditions continued for an indefinite time, the value of 
(a + e) would approach zero as a limit, and the values of J and Q would 
approach 7 as a limit, as indicated in the diagrams by Points B’, D’, and FP’. 
Fig. 8. From this time on, the product, f x V, at all points on the plane 
would be constant, as would the total volume of water in transit, represented 
by the intercept on the ordinates between the lines, CD and EHF, on Fig. 8(a). 

If, however, rainfall should cease after a time, t, the value of 7 would 
drop immediately to zero as indicated by the line, BH, in Fig. 8(b). The 
water in transit, represented by the line, DF, in Fig. 8(a), would still be 
available for run-off which would continue at a decreasing rate until the 
moving film was reduced to the critical depth, fe, as at Point G, when run- 
off would cease; the water retained would eventually be absorbed or 
evaporated. . 

Actual Areas.——Many factors not considered in the hypothetical case are 
involved in an actual inlet area. It is not a plane surface, but a collection of 
small contiguous planes; the slopes may range from horizontal for tennis 
courts, to vertical for building walls; the permeability of the component sur- 
faces may likewise vary over a wide range, from asphalt street paving to grass 
plots and cultivated ground. The actual area may contain well-defined water- 
courses, such as gutters and rivulets. 

Depressed areas may be present into which water drains and thus becomes 
trapped; this drainage never reaches the inlet, but eventually is absorbed or 
evaporated. Such a condition may be designated as retention by pondage. If 
the depression is shallow, it may soon be filled and then contribute its overflow 
_ to the run-off; or, the depression may have an outlet that is too small to drain 
the water as fast as it falls. This water will appear in the total run-off, put its 
detention will have an effort upon the rate of run-off. 

Although an actual inlet area may be composed of elemental plane surfaces, 
it is impracticable to analyze run-off from each small area separately. The 
ieee area is here taken as a unit, and the run-off from it is studied as 
a whole. 
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Unit Graph—Fig. 9 is a typical example of a rainfall-run-off graph as 
derived from the local records. A study of these graphs shows that the 
reduction in height of the run-off peaks, as compared with the rainfall peaks, 
is not entirely due to the loss of water by absorption and evaporation. It is 
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due partly to the fact that run-off is spread over a greater time interval than 
rainfall. If some method could be found to separate these two rate-reducing 
effects of loss by absorption and of distribution of the run-off in time, it would 
be possible to measure the absorption and evaporation characteristics of the 
areas under investigation. 

Following is an outline of a method of analysis based upon a theoretical 


unit graph showing the probable distribution in time of the run-off resulting 


from 1 min of uniform rainfall. 
In Fig. 10, the rectangle, Qi, represents the volume of 1 min of uniform 


yainfall. The rectangle, OI, represents the volume of this rainfall which will 


ultimately reach the sewer. 

The shape of the run-off unit graph was derived from a study of the 
records of a few short rains of fairly uniform intensities, the equations for the 
two branches being entirely empirical. The quantities, Qa and Qa, respec- 
tively, are the ascending and descending instantaneous values of Q resulting 
from a rainfall of unit duration on a unit area; Qm is the maximum value of 
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Qq and Qa; ¢ is the time measured from the beginning of the rainfall; ¢; is — 
the lag, or the value of ¢ at Qm; and j and & are arbitrary constants. For the 
increasing values of Q, the equation of the line, OA, is: 


Qa = Qm (; 


) 


4 


© 6's 0 wpe bo 0 01:0) p06 a os whee (em ee elie, 2 50) 


For decreasing values, the equation of the line, AB, is: 


Qn 


ki-4 


Q = 


From Equations (1) and (2) it is seen that when ¢ = fi, Qa = eo Qm. 
Integrating and adding Equations (1) and (2), the area under the unit 
run-off curve is found to be: 


I =o f (4 
(7) 1 


oo 


dt 


ty kt-t 


) dt + Om 


Since J = Pi, the value of Qm is found to be: 


1D 
Qn = 
h 


j+1 


il 
log, k 


( ) 


= Qn ( = 


h 


1 
ast it log, k 


ee ewer ee ee ee ee 


) 


The values, 7 and k, in Equations (1) to (4) can be determined only by 
trial. After many rains had been investigated, it was found that, for Stations 
A and B, values of 7 = 1.0 and k = 1.2 and, for Station C, values of 7 = 2 
and k = 2 gave the best results (see Fig. 11), 


TABLE 2.—Compvutation or 100% Run-Orr Curve, or VALUES OF Qc 


. (See Fig. 12) 


(AssuME t]=3; 7 =2; AND k= 2) 


Quantities of run-off, Q, at 
successive values of time, 
t, In minutes 


Quantities of run-off, Q, at 
successive values of dura- 
tion period, J, in minutes 


100 : 
Time, fin} | 204-8.) 4. { 5, | 20% Hrimertifinh, dodn@ole8 |) 4h Soda 
minutes off minutes off, 4 
of run-off and corresponding values Q a of run-off and corresponding values Q ‘ 
of rainfall intensity, 7, in M of rainfall intensity, i, in : - 
inches per hour inches per hour - 
Bat Pend saepta alti 40 (06. saqwe I 
ease OROOZI LALIT ee eleete eal eae 0.092 10 Trae 0.007|0.026/0.077|0.077|/0.052] 0.239 
Pee ena: OO, S64) 08184) oe aN nacho eke 0.548 Le were 0.004/0.013/0.039]0.039]0.026] 0.121 
ds Aap 0.820]0.728]0.276].....]..... 1.824 Ieee 0.0020 .007/0.020/0.020/0.013} 0.062 
BS cor vious 0.410}1.640]1.092/0.138]..... 3.280 13 he ts 0.001/0.004/0.010/0.010/0.007} 0.032 
Does oc 0.205]0.820|2.460|0.546]/0.046| 4.077 Laie see 0.002/0.005/0.005]0.004| 0.016 7 
Gear stas 0.103]0.410)1.230]1.230/0.182] 3.155 LB iceyaped(as f ae 0.001)0.003/0.003/0.002| 0.009 
ie SE 0.052/0.205/0.615/0.615/0.410] 1.897 LO ae viciltareton Ge fees 0.002/0.002/0.001) 0.005 
Saidess 0.026/0.103/0.308/0.308/0.205] 0.950 ny Beil een led ae 0.001)0.001]..... 0.002 
te ae 0.013)0.052/0.154/0.154/0.103] 0.476 18. 


Fig. 12 and Table 2 show the method of computing the ordinates and 
plotting the 100% run-off or Q,-curve for a short hypothetical rain. The 
same method may be applied to any rainfall record to find the computed 100% 
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Fig. 11.— VARIATIONS oF COMPUTED 100% Run-Orr ror DIFFERENT VALUES OF j AND k, 
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run-off for any area for which the lag is known. The computed Qc-curve 
shows the rate-reducing effect of the distribution of run-off, in time, separated 
from the effect due to absorption and evaporation. A comparison of the 
measured run-off curve with the 100% 
run-off curve shows the effect of ab- 
sorption and evaporation. 

Lag.—The term, “lag”, as used 
herein has reference only to the differ- 
ence in phase between salient features 
of the rainfall and run-off rate curves; 
its numerical values (which are gen- 
erally somewhat less than the “time of 

concentration”) are difficult to deter- 

0 a mine with the desired accuracy owing 

ae ene A rie rik waged to the limitations of the recording in- 

FIG. 12.HyporHpricaL Ran, SHow- struments. (A full discussion of this 

Vath cinin oye or UNIT GRAPH  sybject is included in the record manu- 

seript filed in Engineering Societies 

Library.) Observed values, subject to correction, are taken from the time 

difference between salient features of the rainfall and run-off rate curves; or 
between the centers of mass of the rainfall and run-off rate curves. 

The comparatively wide range in the lag at each location led to the 
inference that the lag was a variable, its value being determined more by 
rainfall characteristics than by the characteristics of the drainage area. Dia- 
grams were made of the relation between the lag and various rainfall char- 
acteristics (see Fig. 13), but no evidence of correlation was found. On all 
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Fie. 13.—TYpicaL CORRELATION DIAGRAMS FoR LAG AT STATION A, 


these diagrams, the values of the lag for each location tended to be concen- 
trated about certain modal values. A statistical study (see Fig. 14) indicated 
that the mean, the median, and the modal values of the lag for each location 
were approximately equal, which suggested that the value was nearly constant 
for each station, and that the variations from the mean value were probably 
chance variations which were partly explained later by the discovery of small 
unsuspected time errors. Each of the plotted points through which the curves 
in Fig. 14 were drawn, represents the number of storms investigated which 
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had the corresponding observed value of lag, or less. Values of the lag: as 
observed at the three observation stations are given in Table 3. Under certain 
circumstances, the true lag may vary slightly from the adopted values in 
Table 3, but the recording instruments available for this work are not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to measure the variation with any assurance of accuracy. 
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Fic. 14.—-Octvp CURVES SHOWING VARIATION IN OBSERVED VALUE OF 
Lae; (a) Station A; (0) Srarion B; (c) STATION C. 


As only three different areas are represented in the local records, it is 
impossible to establish any definite rules for the determination of the lag for a 
given inlet area. The two stations for which the extreme values of the lag 
are indicated (Station A, 4 min; and Station B, 8 min) have widely different 


TABLE 3.—Vauugs oF Lac, ¢1, IN Minutes, OBSERVED AT THE THREE 
Opservation Stations (Sze Fic. 1) 


Station Mean Median Mode Adopted 
value 
eer ee A SS 
BA ep oietaenctele.oiessliy ma aoneieeees 5.3 4.1 4.0 4 
i 5 Atte: OER POO 8.3 7.5 8.0 8 
CTI Raonsemelaioe tetra s steer 6.4 6.1 7.0 6 


characteristics. ‘The conditions of size and shape which tend to increase the 
lag are combined with conditions of slope which have the same tendency. 
This makes it difficult to separate their effects, but it does give an idea of 
the maximum range of value of the lag for similar areas. 

Drainage Area CO (Fig. 4) includes several independent inlet areas and 
considerable roof drainage, and the storm water from all parts of the block 
reaches the sewer after a comparatively short run. At the other stations, the 
flow is entirely over the surface to the point of measurement. For this 
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reason a direct comparison cannot be made with the other locations, but the 


results indicate that the lag for a completely sewered area is practically | 


the same as that for a simple inlet area of comparable size. 
The majority of inlet areas, at least in St. Louis, would have lags some- 


where between 4 and 8 min. For any ordinary inlet area, a lag of 5 min could © 


not be very far from the true value. 


DETERMINATION OF THE Run-Orr Factor 


The 100% Run-Off Graph.—The rates of 100% run-off, computed by the 
same method as shown in Fig. 12 and Table 2, have been plotted as broken 
lines in Fig. 15 for a typical storm at each station. The lines represent the 
theoretical value of the run-off rate for an absolutely impervious area if there 
is no evaporation. Their close similarity to the measured run-off curves is 
obvious; the infrequent dissimilarities are due to several causes. For example, 
the factors,7 and k, in the formulas may be slightly in error due to the 
difficulty of ascertaining these values. There is a possibility that the rate of 
rainfall for single minutes may be in error, although the average rate for 
several minutes may be correct. Furthermore, there may be slight time 
errors which would tend to shift the rainfall and run-off peaks one way or 
the other. All these causes would affect the shape of the Q- or 100% run-off 
curve and, in some cases, their effects might be cumulative and appreciable. 

Except as otherwise stated, the run-off factor, P, is defined as the ratio 
between 3Q:, the volume of water that has run off from the given area to a 
given time, and 3Q-, the volume of water that would have run off from the 
area during the same time had there been no evaporation or absorption. It 
is indicated most conveniently (see Fig. 16) by the ratio between corre- 


sponding ordinates of the mass curves of the measured run-off and the 100%. 


run-off. (In Figs 16(a) and 16(b), the $Qe-curve would eventually meet 
the Si-curve if the entire record had been plotted.) 

Typical Storms.—The storm of September 8, 1926, on Area A (see Fig. 
15(a)) begins with a period of high intensity lasting for about 6 min; then 
it falls suddeuly to medium values which gradually decrease with some minor 
fluctuations until the end of the storm. 


The ordinate to the mass curve, = (Fig. 16(a)) for any given time is 


proportional to the area of the rainfall-rate curve from the beginning of the 


rain to the given time. Similarly, the 2Q and 20: -curves are the mass 
60 


curves for the 100% run-off and the measured run-off, respectively. 


The graph of the run-off factor, P = oe , is obtained from the ratio of 

: c 
corresponding ordinates of the mass curves. The comparatively large dif- 
ference between the maximum and final values of the run-off factor in this 


case is rather unusual and is due to the great and sudden change in rainfall 
intensity early in the storm. 


Re 
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An interesting type of rainfall (which seldom occurs more than once a 
year in St. Louis and then only between August 15 and ‘September 15) is 
represented by the storm of August 27, 1921, on Area B (Figs. 15(b) and 
16(b)). This type of storm, with its steadily increasing intensity, results in 
higher run-off rates than any other storm of comparable magnitude. 

The run-off factor rises to a Maximum value within about 20 min and 
remains practically constant for the remainder of the storm, indicating that 


- once a certain degree of saturation has been reached, further increases in 
- rainfall rates have little effect. The low value of P and the smoothness of 


the curve are characteristic of this area, which is large and flat. 
The rain of September 8, 1920, on Area C' (Fig. 15(c)), also begins with 
a low rainfall intensity and builds up to a climax. The high value of the 
run-off factor is characteristic of this location which is a completely sewered 
city block and not an inlet area as are the others. 
Complete Data.—Curves similar to Fig. 15(a), prepared by the unit-graph 


method for all representative storms at each location, have been filed with the 


record manuscript in Engineering So- 
cieties Library. On these diagrams is 
shown, in step curves, the appropriate . 
rainfall rate information; in dotted 


Variation of St with Time 


0.8 


lines, the 100% run-off curve, Qc,,s08 mK 
the unit-graph method, using the values 

of j and k appropriate to the partic- ae. 
ular block under study; and the actual ane 
run-off rate curve as determined from *% . 
the sewer gauges (Q:). For ready z ih 


reference, the end values are given on 


2 = 
each chart; that 1s, = , or total oe 


v 


run-off divided by total rainfall. Notes 0.2 
of other prior precipitation that would 
have affected ground conditions are 
also given. 

Unit-Graph -Method of Determin- 
ing Run-Off Factor—These diagrams 
have been studied in a number of ways. 
The form of the rainfall-rate curve 
having been altered by the unit-graph 
application, it was expected that the 
ratio of simultaneous values of the 
measured run-off, Qt, to the calculated 


5.0 


j=1, k= 1.2 


4.0 


y Measured Run-off (Q;) 
\ 
\ 


3.0 


Rate of Rainfall and Run-off, 1a Inches per Hour 


| 0 2 
run-off, Qc, which could then be de- 600. 10 20... 30. . 40° 60. 6:00 


ei Time (P.M.) 
termined, would be found to have a 
Fic. 17.—VARIATION OF Qt/Qc WITH 


fairly simple series of values and a Timp; Arpa A, SEPTEMBER 8, 1920 
definite relationship to certain remain- Norio pre 5 HOURS PREVIOUS ; 
ing variables. y= 4 AND > = 0.58) 
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Ratio of Instantaneous Valwes.—In Fig. 17, the rate ratio, & , is com- 
; Cc 
; Ba] , ; 
pared with the volumetric ratio, 2 . The former is much more irregular 


c 


than the latter, due to the causes enumerated under the heading, “Determina- 
tion of the Run-Off Factor: The 100% Run-Off Graph”. It will be noted in 
Fig. 17 that when the slope of the run-off curve is zero (at the peaks and 


valleys) as at 5.13 P.M., 5:19 P.M., and 5:31 P.M., the value of Q is nearly 


c 
20: 


Cc 


the same as that of 


A practical comparison can be made by ignoring 


exact time relations and comparing Q; with Q- only for generally correspond- 
ing peak values. 

The results of such a study of all the data are plotted as percentile curves 
on Fig. 18(c). The values cover a wide range and no method has been found 
to co-ordinate them to other variables. In Fig. 18(b), the values are separated 
in accordance with time of occurrence after the beginning of the rain, but 
without distinctive results. It seemed possible that more definitely character- 
istic values for each block might result from the use of average peak values 
of 5-min duration rather than extreme peak values. The rates thus obtained 
are shown on Fig. 18(d) and may be compared to Fig. 18(c). 

There is a marked correlation between the ratio of these 5-min peak rates 


and the final value of the run-off factor, 20 . Correlation diagrams, of which 
zi 
Fig. 19 is an example, indicate that the final value of P, = =e. when applied 
% 
to the 100% run-off curve, will give a computed peak run-off which should 
approximate the true value, except for peaks occurring early in the storm. 
This final value of P, can be determined easily and accurately by the ratio 
of the total run-off to the total rainfall. It is not affected by time errors or 
by uncertainty as to values of j and & in the unit-graph formulas, as are the 
other ratios studied. 

If each of the ordinates of the 100% run-off curve (for a given storm and 
location), as computed by means of the unit-graph formula, is multiplied by 
the final value of the run-off factor for the given storm, the resulting curve 
usually agrees fairly well with the measured run-off curve, as shown by the 
circled points in Fig. 15. . 

The agreement is better in the longer storms, and for the later parts of 
storms, especially if the maximum rainfall intensity occurs after 15 or 20 
min of rainfall when the run-off factor curve has flattened out, as in Fig. 
15(b). When the maximum rainfall intensity occurs early in the storm, the 
agreement is not so good (see Fig. 15(a)). 
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1156 RAINFALL AND RUN-OFF FROM URBAN AREAS 


TABLE 4.—Darta Usep in Frequency Stupy or RAtnraut anp Run-Orr Rates 
PETS NS Le ee PR RR Ee 


RAINFALL Run-Orr pote ss 
INFALL 
Date a ee ee ae eG 2Q 
| Duration Period, in Minutes Duration Period, in Minutes Duration Period, in Minutes D>) i 
5 | 10| 15 | 20 | 30] 40 | 60! 5 | 10} 15{ 20 | 30 | 40| 60! 5 | 10 | 15| 20 | 30| 40| 60 
(a) Station A, Beitr anp Ringe AVENUES 
(13) |(11) |(7)_|(6)_|(3) |. {aa (9) (5) ae ae fe 
9/15/1914/3 .12/2.91/2.80)2.47)2. 402. 161. 77/1.89)1.571.41|1.47/1.4 |1.210.950.610.54,0.500.600.5910.56/0.54:0.58 
(18) (13) |(16) |(19) (18) (14) (17) 
5/ 2/1915;*- 083 068 egy Hs chee ts A ole ak E65 § A MRI Taine bats 
6/20/1015 eed (Cis) wee ele. /L,53/1.40/1.24/1 0910. 830.8910. 73/0.47/0.480.470.480.48)....|....|0.46 
6/20/1915 4.443.442.802.291. 71... . + s/1.62)1.43/1.170.93)....)....]....0.860.420.420.42)....)....)... (0.46 
6/27/1915|2.88)2.76\2.42/2.22/1.65|.....|....|1.36)1.31/1.191.070.81)....|... .|0.47/0.470.490.480.49)....|....0.51 
12) |(10) |(16) |(12) |(19) (17) (9) |(11) \(9) {(9) (10) 
8/ 2/1915|5.28)3.. 72/2. 72/2 .46)1 .50)1 17 ... (2.812 .46/2.12/1.81/1.28)....]..../0.53/0.66/0.780.740.85)....|..../0.75 
(17) \(15) |(9)_|(7) (48) |(15) |(11) |(8) 
6/ 3/1916 ora oT see. {e+ -/2.06/1.93/1 96/1 .80/1.35)....|... .{0.4910.5710.6010.63)....]....]..../0.70 
8/ 2/1916|6.12/4.263.32\2.76)....|....|....)2.00)1.58)1.24/1.050.74)....|... ./0.33/0.370.37/0.38)....)....]..../0.40 
5) (3) |(3) (12)} (12)|(13) |(14) 
8/11/191810; 12/8. 86)3 68 <iay vavelees [2.0412 ,36/2.00)1.62)....]..../....10.45/0.4910.54)....)....Je.../... 210.58 
8/12/1916}3 00/2 .58)2.44/2.31 pr site Wo, acid aah ANCE -+e.{e +. ./0.4110.47/0.45/0.430.45)....|..../0.49 
8/14/1916)3. 78/2.94/2.28'2.10)1.68).... i 1,93/1,74/1.37/1.16]1.00)0.80)... .(0.51/0.59/0.60/0.550.60)....]... .|0.65 § 
g/14y1o1ga.O41.921. 641.601.2641, 080. 851.941.2711.141.010. 850.7510. B810.640.660. 000.6710.670.600.68)-56 
| | 8 
TIQT/1V Three [ove fore aleine ofc sel BON OO). . te anis|ae vie [ee ae|e ne {Ln 2910, SB ere c| ice ale aislefas's 2] oie), /0 eo |OsOGl ere 
\ (6) |(2) (12) |(7) 
9/28/1919]... .|-.. Jeo e[eeeefeee (2, 20)2.04)....),...Jeeesleeeetens-(L, 0010.89)... .)....].6..]00..Je 0s (0.440.441... 
(13) \(17) (8) _|(10) | (11) (17) |(14) |(14) 
4/19/1920)5. PTO Ail doth dll Peetacat ied ole hea al te 
9/ 8/1920|3 .73)3 .30/2.58)2.55)....)....|....|1.66/1.53)... |... 1... J... |e. 10.450.46).. 00/00)... fee fe. 0. 
9) (9) \(7) (5) \(2) (4) |(6). |(16) (13) ((11) \(10) (6) \(7) (6) z 
9/ 8/1920)5.64)4.26)3 53/3 .09/2. ss pes" €0 aoa Re U(r hin Eis Vai bog wrtmd na hea ie es 
(16) i 
9/11/1920) 12) [5 05 <foae eleee ale co e(L- 11/100). [ot a]e ee] ase lecne(O-280S00la 0 oslenes|etentees toes \0s700.00eaee : 
(14) |(44) | (18) | (16)| (10)|(11) |(10) |(5) |(7) (8) “(8) ||) (6) |(3) | bis: : 
4/25/1921|9 04/3 .42/2.67/2.34/1.91/1.56)1.22)3 03/2 .59)2. 17/1. 95/1 63/1. 42/1 .07/0.60.0.76,0.81/0.83/0.85,0.91/0.88|0.93 | 
4/26/1921 RR Brea. PEVRATCMACTOATE S111 ab Van el hI oe ee Aerie ee 
6/27/1921|5.883.27.2.20|....|....|....]...,|8.12/2.69|2.0711.61/1.10!....|..../0.530.820.94'....|....|....|..../1. : 
(8) \(6) \(2) |(2) |(8) |(2) |(4) (2) |(2) |(2) |(2) \(2) |(2) |(2) sg 
8/27/1921 Pa pee Malia ad gs aC CNTETEN"2C5 9 Rn Oia ssa aks ba ea baka! q 
4/14/1922/5.91/3.00).... eles. .Je.. .|2.80!2.20/1.61)1.2510.86). . . 0.470.783) 0. 
(2) |(7) |(11)|(17) (14) |(17) |(8) _|(8)_|(12) | (13)| (12) (18) ‘ 
8/22/1922)6- 4814 383. 5|2.34/1 44/1 32/0. 89|2 .81/2.57/2.01/1.63/1.17/0. 89)... .|0.43/0.59.0.660.700.81/0.67)... .|0.76 
g/ 8/1993|7-208 045-485-204 54'5 0012 24ls 198-05 04 8149-9819 dsl aslo. 440. 
9415. .54'3 09/2. +05)2.94'2.812.58)2.081.450.44'0.510.540.550.57/0. 
6/8 eaH I Ki ON | icin tia) 1 SMa iaine coe -69\0.85)0. 720-080 av co sn: 20 { 
6) |(13 ; 
8/24/1924)3. 87)3.72)3 162.61 1.991.001 871.911.771.681.180.87...0.510.610.680.59....59...05 ; 
STS ol etl taht Are ates ae, ae oe ..../0.700.680.64.0.710.71)....|....|0.67 : 
NES De aad a maa eel Sas EAI Ce «++.{..../0.530.600.660.63)....).. 0.60 - 
(6) (6) Rie beista’s] sretapet le > 
9/12/1025)8.122. 762.602.19|....|....|..../2.802.652.3112.04)....|....!....'0 0. 7 
(i3) (42) (13) (4) (6) 1) (a) . /0.900.960.89)0.93)..., i 
9/12/1925|3.72)3 .42'2.832.422.81).... RRR CONTA ...|..../0.80,0.880.940.96)....|. . 
(is) (is) |(iéy PY Saab is 58 } 
eae CHICA MONON cane Baa AMC Coe fy re ee ee ed eas -...|0.84 ; ; 
8/23/1926)5.28/4 47/3 6413 .05)2.20).... vor gy AU -06;2.68)1 .95)1 62). ...(0.71'0.75)0.840. 8610.89)... -.. |L.00¢ : 
8/31/1926|3:76|2.57)1.80....|....|....|..../2.69)1.91/1.45)1.1310.771... F 
@) 18) @ a OM OMOM ICOM CONG ay: Er aie eat an acate[Vas «[ece HOLBG - 
9/ 8/1926)6. aa iD ‘iii ee eR TE ee 47/0.57/0.64(0.65)0.68\0.74.0.45|0.66 2 
5/ 7/1927/3 16/3 .12|2.75\2.35)1.70)....).... 1 aT a aa apie 70-890 670.500 4010.62)0.58,0.45)... 
§/28/192713 .82'2.88'2.32)....).... seeele ss JL. 90/1 98/1 .60/1.38)....)....).... 0.50/0.67\0.69)....J.... fae ‘ 
eae ee SSE Sanne MOS Whe Vaschne ie RG LIAN Se hehe hd a la OEE AS 
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TABLE 4.—(Continued) 


RAINFALL Ron-Orr | Ron-Orr | 
RAINFALL 
Date |} pee 
Duration Period, in Minutes Duration Period, in Minutes Duration Period, in Minutes yt 


5 {| 10 | 15{ 20) 30 | 40| 60! 5 10 15 {| 20 | 30| 40{ 60| 5 | 10{ 15| 20| 30| 40 | 60 


(a) Station A, Butt anpD Ringe AvENUES (Continued) 


(17) 14) ee GPi®) \(10) |(10 { fit Xa 
6/19/1928|2.67.2.31)2.64|1.78|1.39)....)....|2.302.21 7 (sa 100.76)0.860.900.9710.9700.96..... viet} 0.85 


(17) \(14) |(11) |(13) |(14) |(14) |(9) 6) 56 (4) 4 
6/19/19283.483.12'2 68/2. 40/1 90/1 .53/1..05)2..61/2.53)2.35)2. 181. He 7a epte detugeneka tig tes Kae 
11) |(11 | 


(10) (2) \(5) |(3) (6) |(7)_\8) (11) 
1. hlestits 290.300.390.3910.480.51/0.50) 0.37 


7/ 5/1928)5 584.893 .603.422.532.001.491.621.471.401. fae 21 


(15) |(9)_| | (15) (9) | py 
4/20/1929).....|.0. foes efoeedfe ee 1 BQH 28)... nf sece ccf ete |e ade wb OL940.84).18 [ek fel .f este. (08 7110.68 oyaegoea 
He ie) (CLS) CH ath Ay he} HSS. AEP ebm ol ya 
B/18/1929\-e0 |. orcfoeee|eveclenee(LATIO-OD io), .0.[--c.fesnafe+--[O,OOV6HV..]....fee [e+]. ---|0.65)0.67 POR? 4 
|e or OR TC Re eae a I a ie Bese 8 
5/30/1929|.)s).|oui shots. c\oee [cee LOB} Pon pk fis Poe fed [OvOB1A% fel ]etek Ed AS PSG OLAS CRT. 2 
Te ey SN By (19) (19) beats Al | 
9/14/1930 Imperfect rainfall record He, otf aber Al eb, ies BRO OL) rercrtetawse| sees cliente steve afene BOR | AT sre 
9/ 1/1931/2.902. oe 261. 96)1.4 serie 3511. 29)1. wi 1310. 93). . et No: 470. 470. ni 580. bd. cows tre O8F 


| 
| (19) (12) | 
9/ 1/1931)1.87\1. 60 1. 56)1.50)1.36)1. 13)1.08/1. 26lt. 23'1.191.161. 03'Too small 0. 670. 73107010. 7710270). oe) uals cence 


(b) Sration B, City Brock No. 4841 


(7) \(14) tom Mek aes (I {ER Lae ee, f 
9/ 5/1914/5.24/3.80.....|....).... - se e|e =. (0.760, 67/0.57/0.48).... Boris 10. 1510.18), eh. ea ARAN at Pet 2092D 
(8) (16)|. (7) | (8) ) 10 (14) VES Kelp RIE at 
a/a6/.oal, of 972.608.0766. 28070, 209.889 89:73. ee La 0.35 
| | | | 
6/13/191518. 8416. 76). == -|- <n clocee[oe-fossf2,26)1.171.02)0. 86)0.61|,. |. -(0.180.20)....|.44.)-+4Jeoe-J-++- 0.31 
(12) (14) |(18) |(12) |(13)) (9) | (7)_| (16) (16) (16) 


6/20/1915 /8. 75/8 622.777 SIL T7 A. 291171085). 70)0.600-E80 480.270 SE te 0.35 
6/27/191512.98:2.762.522-211161)1.421.0110.750.72)0.690.640.53)0.43).... 0.25)0.260.270.20)0.830.80).... 0.31 


7/ 7/1915. 12/2. 82/2. 73/2.56)1.91).... ___ |1.1210.9410.9510.920.750.59|... .(0.360.330.35)0.360.39)....|....| 0.86 
(11) (7) |(4)_ (8) (8) (16) (46) |(15) (16) 
8/ 9/191514 924.243.862.902. 101.420.951.32|1.19]1.020.9110.73)....|... ./0.270.280.260.310.25).... “BRE 0284 
$/20/191B|. << .|oce [eens es efor 0.750. 72}. ooh. ole wala ai wleene PAOLA athe Ne IST Saale tet 10. Otc on 
(14) |(14) |(14) |(14) 
5/28/1915|2.88/2.64\2.121.83)1.26)....).... 1.401.261 .100.960.74(0.600.430.490.480.520.520.59)....|....) 0.74 
(15) |(10) (9) |(8) |(5) (5) _| (6) j(10) |(11) 
6/ ae 9613, 1812.6812.58|....|-...|--:- 1 5511 51'1.47/1.3511.090.880.61/0.44'0.480.550.52)....|....|....] 0.57 
15) |(18) |(10) |(18) (10) |(12) |(13) |(13) | . 
eau atae, 92/3, 72/2.92\2.31|....|....|.--- 1.52'1.371.1510.9810.74/0.601. .. .|0.35/0.37/0.390.42)..../....).-.. 0.43 


(12) \(diy (Li) | (415) (12) |) _|(7)_ 18), |(8) 
g/12/19162.402.042.071.95|1.90.1.82 1.5011.28)1 26 1.26|1 2211 0810-960. 700. 53)0.620.61/0.630.8710.52)0.4 0.60 


( 
g/14/19162.5212.2212.00]1.7411.0211.27/0.80)1.48)1.41:1.2811 130.940. 800.60)0.59/0.640.640.650.880.62)0.98 0.59 


(it) |(7) j 
8/15/1916)... J. 0+ -ferer|e referee 1.27/0.86)....|..0-Joee-]eree 1, 1O:8510.74|... fescefes. [eee [--. ./0.67/0.86)...... 
6) (8) ab) (8) ||(5) (9), (43) (12) 
9/ 7/1916)5.28)4.14/2.90)....|.... 1.2710.861.67/1.57/1.35|1. 12/0. 83/0. 65)0.420.320.380.47 wes {ee-(0.5110.49) 0.51 
3) (8) (6) (4) (6) () 1) | cay] (15) \(15) | 
1/27/19178.004.63 3.723.472: 703-40}1-981.001.03}1.009-850.890.08 ... .10.18'0.22'0.27\0.270.300.32).... 0.30 
g /24,/191812. 402,22 2.041.89 1. 70114511. 120.89}0.870.84(0.780.67(0.6000.45 0.87 0.390.410.410.890.41).20 0:39 
(16) . 
10/27/1918/4.20)3 422.48)... .)....|.. +. _.. 10.92'0.8610.73/0.60/0.43/0.33)....(0.220.25/0.29).... Nise Helaveiallobeala syeeel shel 
min (DO @ (OA (18) | (23) (13) |(10) 
0/29/1010 bbs. 148.803488.012-012.8411.101.071.010.940.890. 709 870.340 .200.290.270.28 00) 0.29 
9/28/1919. 76\2.34|2 .04/1.98)1.56)1.52 1.270.95:0.900.86/0.820, 69)0.62(0.500.34,0.380.420.410.44)0.410.39 BL f 
“Gd 48) (12) \(15) (9) |(8)_|(10) (8) (7, |(10) (10) (5) (7), 119) | | 
4/19/19205. blab 802000. OB-al 7 651-044 144-10 8.9080 A8D.ASD- SODA SSE 0.62 
9/ 8/1920'4.20)3 .20)2.56)2.19 1.76)....|....[1.64 ao AAG 2250-00779 _.. 10.39/0.4910.55\0.570.54)....)...- 0.60 
(i3)| 
3/26/1921)....).--- RONEN tio) i (is) om om ay on on 6) Mels|taa.s c[aehe apse vee 6/077). Bete 
4/25/1921/4.203 .18 SSS Oh P41. ars.01-741.511,891,050.040,080.490.850.570.000,660.540 5 0.61 
8/26, 1921/1.981.74'1.48)1.321.03)....|.... 1.24'1.1311 .0310.930.75 0.64). .. .|0.630.650.700.700.73.... Jy. 089 
28/2928; 3) (50) (6). 8) (4) | ORONO MOM ORO) nel Cae Here fi3 
8/27/1921/4.72/3 843 .71/3 302.90). ... _.. 1161/1. 6011 .54|1.46)1.34)1.21)0. 8510.3410.42/0.410.440.42....]....) 9- 
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TABLE 4.—(Continued) 


| Run-Orr 
| RAINFALL | Roun-Orr Rives 
zQ 
ce Duration Period, in Minutes Duration Period, in Minutes Duration Period, in Minutes zi 


5 | 10 15] 20/30 40| 60] 5 | 10{ 15| 20| 30| 40| 60! 5 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 30 40 | 60 


(b) Station B, Crty Brock No. 4841 (Continued) 


ass — aaa TOO 


4) |(4) \(2) |(2) |(2) \(8) |(2) |(11) | (10)| (7) | (4) | (8) | (2) | ) | 
7/1/3900 5 524084 013-60 5.498 309,441 51 ts iy itl Fate tN att exit pet peli a tae 0.36 
1 
8/ g/1923l5-7els.g4ly 88l7_ 11 04.718 24a 4092620 iy KO oe atl bea ikets ah bees 2 0.40 
16) |(12) |(9) |(5) | ) 
ston 8.198 08a A909. 4740 aaiciay ued Petite rear ie ee 0.53 
5) |(3) (3 
3/24/1024l$ uals vals vale o1l2.oo1.1410 9611.7011. 65/1 .50/1.270.87|....|... .(0.310.350.380.440.43)....)....| 0.44 
2) |) © 0 0.35)0.36 
9/12/1925)....)....|....|....|-.- (8.362.483)... ./... 0/00. .[.0e fe. -[L 1610.88)... .)....)...-1..-.]. ++ (0.350.36)...... 
: 10) |(6) \(8) |(9) \(7) |(6) |(6) (14) |(15) | (13) iz ; 
9/ 8/1926\5.04/4. 62/3 .48/2.89|2.46/2.15/1.75 OC ee ee loc eee a 0.3 
6/17/1928)3 84/3 .12|2 .382/1.83)....]....|.... 1.61/1.29|1.04/0.85)0.39]....|... .|0.4210.410.45/0.47]....|....)....| 0.48 
(c) Station C, Ewine anp WasHINGTON AVENUES 
11) |(12) |(11) |(9) 
g/1/19168.489,009.912.301.001.07 1.98]1.86/1.66]1.37/1.02/0.82)... .|0.57/0.61/0.57/0.58/0.64/0.60)....| 0.69 
10) |(10) |(8 
6/ 2/10109.709.308.098 591,89... _...{1.94/1.70/1.53]1.33/1.00/0.80). .. .|0.52/0.51/0.52/0.53/0.55)....|....] 0.57 
8 
9/ 7/1916)3 .72/3 .30/2.98/2.40/1.72)....|... .|1.98/1.6411.50|1.30)0.97)....|....|0.53/0.50/0.50/0.54/0.56)....)....] 0.56 
8) |(5) \(5) (5) |(4) |(5) (12) |(10) |(10) |(11) |(9)_|(8) 
7/27/1917|4.80)3 .96/3 86/2. 79/2. 18}1. 65/1. 12/2. 22/2. 10)1.80/1.58/1.20/0.98/0. 69/0. 46/0 .53/0.54/0.57/0.55/0.59/0.62) 0.59 
8/ 5/1917/3 .00\2.34/1.96)1.62)1.20)1.19/0.82|1.55|1 37/1. 16|0.99|0. 7610. 70/0530 .52/0.59/0.59/0.61/0.63/0.59/0.65) 0.39 
11) |(8) \(7) |) (11) |(10) |(8)_|(9)_|(12) 
9/17/1917)\4 .56)3 42/3 .00|2.43)....)....]..../2.62/2.17)1.90)1.60/1.17)....|... .10.57/0.63/0.63/0.66)....)....]....] 0.74 
3) \(2) |) |) -\(D) |) Q) |) |) id) |) |@) |@) 
en ee ae inte nib he aaa eae 0.97 
10/27/1918)4 .92)3 .36)/2.26)1.70)1.20)....)....|8.20)2.38)1.78|1.42/1.04)0. 88). 0.65}0.71/0.79|0.84/0.87|....)....| 0.93 
(6) |(5) \(4) (12) (7) |(5) |(4) \(4) 
6/17/1919)3 .60|2.88)2.84/2.61/2.12)1.67)1.14/1.89)1.81)1.77|1.76|1.42)1.17/0.82/0.5310.63\0.62/0.68/0.67/0.7010.72) 0.43 
(12) |(9)_|(12) |(11) |(10) |(11) (12) (12) | (11) 
hae dee |e pore | admis ten piel cooe Loe Toc ROL Tk (te ee tog 0.74 
9/21/1919)... .)....)..../... ./1.26)1.2010.97)1. 29/1. 151 .06/1.01/0.91/0.82/0.71)....|....]....]....10.7210.6810.73] 0.41 
(4) |) |(2) (2) |(2) |(2) (9) |(3)_|(2) ‘ 
9/28/1919)5 52/5 34/4 .52/3 903. 12|2.94/2 92/1 .58)1.48/1.40)1 32/1 .29|1 29/1 .27/0.29/0.2810.3110.3410.4110.44/0.44; 0.21 
(6) \(7) |(6) ) (6) |(4) |(4) |(4) |(2) 
9/ 8/1920|5 04/3 .48)3.20/2.61)....|....|..../8.50/2.67/2 39/2 .02/1.43/1.09}... .|0.69/0.7710.7510.77|....|....]....| 0.83 
al a hiatar 04)1.86/1.88)1.71|1.30)1. 11/0. 85/1. 13/1.06/1.00/0.89/0.73/0.58/0.41/0.5510.57/0.5310.52/0.56/0.52/0.48) 0.60 
(1) |(4) \(4) |(4) |(3) |(3) (3) }(3) (5) |(2) |(2) |(2) |(3) ‘ ; 
4/25/1921\6. 10 bia Wane pie nad tN cera: ip nae kd cle op yc pea see aeons 0.74 ‘ 
6/23/1924)2 . 642. 10)1.80\1.79}1.50|1.30\1.26|1.60/1.39/1.20)1.08|0.84|....|....10.61/0.6610.6710.7210.56)....|....| 0.49 
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8/24/1924'5 76/4. 86/3 .92/3 .00/2.06/1 salami gto: PCIe a en ake ee 0.78 
) 
6/17/1925)3 .96/3 .00\2.32/1.89|....)....]....13.23/2.32/1.82\1.4611.35).... .++-/0.81/0.77/0.7810.77)....)....)....| 0.76 : 
(9) \(12) (6) \(5) \(6) |(6) \(10) : 
6/28/1925)4 68/3 .36)1.30)....)....).... -++.(8.44/2.77/2 .23/1.80)1.26)....)....10.74/0.83/1.72)....)....1....1....1 0.94 
(5) |(6) |(9) (12) \(8) (4) \(4) |(3) \(5) |(6) |(8) |) 
ee TT es ee ee We MEE par NOR We Sie tie hs 0.90 
9/ 8/1926|2 .40\2.22/2.00/1.92)1.74/1.54).... et ee ae 0. 63/0.67\0.69|0.72/0.7410.74)....| 0.79 
Hern So: 55]t-88)1.2011. 120.7611: G8}1.441.3241. 1641.020.7290.8810.7010.77/0.8610. 840.8510. 6410.77 0.89 
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8) 10) |(10) 
10/ faker et ee 101.190 900, 690.88 0.70.990.020.040. 950.08 0.96 
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Relation of the Final Value of P to Other Variables—In Fig. 20 an at- 
=Q: 


21 


tempt is made to correlate the value of P: = with the various factors 


indicated, and the only apparent correlation is in the case of the maximum 
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Fic. 19. STatTion B; CORRELATION DIAGRAM OF a AND FoR A 5-MINUTD 
7 


Qe (max) 
DURATION PERIOD (BASED ON j = 1 AND k = 1.2). 


run-off rate for a 5-min period. This indicates that high rates of run-off are 
more likely to be the result of a combination of relatively low rainfall rates 
and high run-off factors than the result of high rates of rainfall. Similar 
graphs for the other locations show similar results. 


Value of 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


. Avg. Rate of Cu Ft per Sec per Acre Run-off for 5-Min. Period 


. Value of 


0 1 2 3 4 5,0 1 2 3 4 5 
Maximum Rate of ‘Rainfall, Inches Maximum Rate of Rainfall, Inches 
per Hour for 30-Minute Period per Hour for 5-Minute Period 


>> 
Fic. 20.—CorRELATION DIAGRAMS FOR ak STATION A. 


Ratio of Average Run-Off to Average Rainfall—Pertinent information 
has been taken from the records and is given in Table 4. By means of these 
records it is possible to compare average rainfall rates with average run-off 
rates of the same duration, and also to compare these ratios with an end value 
of the run-off-to-rainfall ratio, Ps, as given in the last column. 
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In using Table 4, in the present case and in the frequency study that 
follows, it should be understood that the duration periods listed do not occur 
in the order listed for any particular storm; for example, at Station A, Table 
4(a), for the rain of September 15, 1914, the entries under “20 minutes”, for 
rainfall and run-off, which have numbers in parentheses of (11) and (17), are, 
respectively, the heaviest, average 20-min rainfall and the average rate of 
run-off for 20 min corresponding approximately with the particular rainfall 
occurrence. It is shown that the ratio of these average rates is 0.60 which 
corresponds closely to the ratio of the mean value for this storm. The num- 
bers in parentheses correspond to the positions of these values in the fre- 
quency studies described subsequently. 

Ratios of average run-off to average rainfall rates for 5-min duration and 
for 10-min duration have been taken from Table 4. As these values also vary 
over a wide range, they have been plotted as percentile curves, Fig. 18(e) and 
Fig. 18(f), and may be compared with other diagrams in Fig. 18. It should 
be noted that, while values on the various curves of Fig. 18 differ materially 
with the character of the ratio, the distribution of these values seems to 
follow about the same system for each diagram, as is indicated by a near 
parallelism of the lines. The close relationship of actual ratio values of curves 
in Fig. 18(e) and Fig. 18(f) with those of Fig. 18(a@) is important. 


GENERAL ConcLusions To Part I 


Certain general conclusions, which the writers are inclined to draw from 
these exhibits are, as follows: 


(1) The value of all run-off ratios studied for individual storms varies 
between wide limits at each observation station. 

(2) The values of “P, (final)” have been plotted as percentile curves for 
each of the areas under study. This curve, given as Fig. 18(a), is similar to: 
Fig. 18(c), Fig. 18(d), Fig. 18(e), and Fig. 18(f), and shows that for each of 
the areas studied, P varies quite widely from the mean; but, as with the 


Q, (max) 


other factors, for absolute peaks; Q for 5-min averages at peaks; 


¢ (max) c 


and - for 5-min and 10-min averages at peaks), the trend of the three 


curves is surprisingly uniform in character, indicating that the variables 
which cause this divergence enter into the occurrence for each of the drainage 
areas in about the same way. Straight lines have been drawn in Fig. 18(a) to 
represent an average of the percentile points. These lines indicate that the 
run-off at Station A throughout the full range of values is likely to exceed 
that at Station B by about 20%, while the rate for Station 0 will exceed that 
at Station A by about 10 per cent. nae 


(3) For a given drainage area, the run-off factor, P, seems to be affected 


by the season of the year, general climatic conditions, previous precipitation, 
etc., but no co-ordination has been determined. 
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(4) No evidence of general correlation has been found between the “final 


= Ace 
value” of the factor, P, = at, for individual storms, and the rainfall char- 
t 


acteristics of the storms (such as maximum 7 or mean 7). However, the 
variation of the run-off factor during the progress of a storm seems to depend, 
to some extent, upon the variation of the rainfall intensity. The effect is 
not pronounced except in extreme cases, such as double or multiple rains, 
when the rainfall intensity falls to low values for considerable periods between 
the peaks. 


; he pet 
(5) The ratio, =o or total measured volume of run-off to total measured 
v 
volume of rainfall, has been found to have a close correlation with the ratio, 


es , based on 5-min duration periods (see Fig. 19, for example). The 
c (max) é 
ys BQ F ? R 
_~ ratio, Sa ean be found conveniently with great accuracy, and provides the 
best information as to the general relation between rainfall and consequent 
run-off rates for any given storm. 

(6) No doubt, the value of the run-off factor, P, is greatly affected by the 
nature of the soil, but the local records can throw no light on this phase of 
the subject, since the soil is the same yellow clay at each of the observation 
stations. The sprinkling experiments were undertaken to fix the values given 
in this paper to a definite soil condition. (See Table 8.) 

(7) The wide variation in the “final values” of P at each of the sites must 
be attributed to combinations of three variables: (a) Condition of the soil; 
(b) condition attributed to coverage; and (c) character of the distribution of 
the rainfall rates. . 

(a) Variation in Soil Condition. — This variation probably is closely 
similar to that of the soil-moisture content, and accordingly is 
affected by previous precipitation and by the seasons of the year. 

(b) Variation in Condition of Coverage—The effect of the character 
of the turf on the lawns and of the foliage on trees and shrub- 
bery, also would appear to have some relation to the season of 

the year. 

ee (c) Character of the Distribution of the Rainfall Rates—The final 
value, P (which is the ratio of total run-off to total rainfall), is 
not subjected to the effect of distribution which the unit-graph 


study brings to the values of & during the rainfall. Accord- 
Cc 

ingly, it will vary seriously with the manner in which 

precipitation departs, in one way or another, from the condition 


of uniform intensity. 
SumMArRY OF CONCLUSIONS TO Part I 


In Part I, studies have been made of the run-off factor under the unit- 


graph method in three forms: First, as the ratio, & , or instantaneous 
c 


Weegee” ae i ' 
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ratios; second, as the ratio, Q , for generally coincident peak values; and, 
c 
. = ‘ 3 
third, as P = Q , a moving ratio of mass values. 


c 
_ Studies have been made of the direct relation between run-off and rainfall: 


First, as ratios of average run-off rates to average rainfall rates for the 
same duration; and, second, as the final value, Py = a These experi- 

4 , 
mentally determined ratios have been found to vary over a wide range, and 
a satisfactory correlation to other variables has not been found. 

The unit-graph process is probably the best yet developed for analyzing 
rainfall and run-off data of the kind presented in this paper. If some modi- © 
fication of it can be applied generally to run-off data hereafter available, it 
will be possible to’study the remaining variables entering into the relationship 
between rainfall and run-off in a much simpler form than heretofore has been 
undertaken. 

Further prosecution of the investigation undertaken herein, might: appear 
to involve a series of studies. First, the unit-graph method would yield a 
factor similar to the coefficient of retardation, representing the ratios between — 
Qeimax) aS used in this section, and average rainfall intensity for particular 
duration periods classified as to frequency of occurrence. The second series 


£ 
c 
attempted, with the proper relation to frequency of occurrence. 
If such information were satisfactorily developed, the run-off rates would 
be determined by applying to average rainfall intensity of the proper fre- 
quency and duration, a coefficient of retardation, thus reducing it to a 


would involve a determination of the values o , arun-off factor, as has been 


100% run-off rate, and, thereafter, applying the value of Q to reduce to 
€ i 
actual run-off rates. « 
Such an undertaking, however, becomes involved in numerous complica- 
tions. It appears that the same results could be secured by a simpler means, 
although probably in a less scientific manner, if the information on rainfall : 
and on run-off was made the subject of frequency-of-occurrence ‘studies as if 
the two phenomena were independent. 


PART II.—Frequency Strupy or Run-Orr Rares | 


In Part II, run-off is considered as an independent phenomenon, and a 
frequency study is made of the average rates of run-off for various duration 
periods at each observation station, in order to determine the answer to the 
question, “How often in a given number of years will a given inlet area 
discharge storm water at a given rate for a given duration period 2” ; 

Frequency is expressed in years and has reference to the period of time — 
during which an event of given magnitude will probably be equalled or ex- : 
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ceeded one time. ‘Table 4 shows the basic data used in the frequency study. 
A period of years was chosen for each location such that a continuous series 
of the best records for that location was available. At Station A, the nineteen 
years, from 1914 to 1932, inclusive; at Station C, the twelve years, from 
1916 to 1927, inclusive; at Station B, the sixteen years, from 1914 to 1929, 
inclusive; and at the United States Weather Bureau Station, the twenty-two 
years, from 1907 to 1930, inclusive, were chosen as the most. representative. 
(On September 29, 1925, the rain gauge at Station B was taken out of 


service. After that date, rainfall rates for this location were obtained by 


interpolation from three near-by gauges.) 

These series although shorter than might be desired, are longer than the 
usually accepted minimum of about ten years. At each station all storms 
having significant average run-off rates (about 1.0 cu ft per sec per acre, or 
more) for the duration periods represented in Table 4, are listed in chronologi- ' 
cal order. : 

Under the heading, “Rainfall”, in Table 4, is listed the highest average 
rates of rainfall, observed during the storm in question, for the various dura- 
tion periods. Under the heading, “Run-Off,” is listed the highest average rates 
of run-off observed during the storm in question, for the various duration 
periods of run-off. 

The numbers in parentheses, shown with the rates, represent the order in 
magnitude of that rate for the duration period in which it is shown. For 
example, referring to Table 4(a), during the storm of September 15, 1914, as 
observed at Station A, the highest average rainfall rate for a period of 20 min 
is 2.47 in per hr, and this rate for this duration period has been exceeded. 
ten times in the nineteen years represented in the table. The highest aver- 
age run-off rate, for a duration period of 20 min, is 1.47 cu ft per sec per 
acre, and this rate has been exceeded sixteen times during the nineteen years. 
Where no numbers in parentheses are shown, the rate has been exceeded more 
times than the number of years represented in the series. 


The columns headed, _Run-Off _ (Table 4), contain the ratios of the 
Rainfall 


run-off rates to the rainfall rates, as shown in the preceding columns. Of 
course, the duration periods shown for run-off rates are not identical in 
absolute time with the corresponding duration periods shown for rainfall rates, 
the difference being due to the lag. Tn one or two instances, the duration 
periods compared belong to entirely different phases of the rain. 


The column headed, = (Table 4), shows the ratio of the total run-off 
a 


to the total rainfall for the entire duration of the storm in question. This 
information is not given for a few storms of long duration where the rates are 
insignificant for most of the time, only the peak values: being investigated. 
Table 5, being taken from the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau, shows 
rainfall rates only. The information on which the frequency series was 
determined is complete and consecutive with the exception of one storm, that 
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TABLE 5.—Darta Usep in Frequenoy Stupy or RAINFALL 


(U. S. Wearner Bureau Data) 


RAINFALL asic ae FOR THE FoLLOWING DuRATION PERIODS 


(in MINnvUTEs) : 


Date 
5 10 15 20 30 40 60 

August 7, 1907...... 5.40 (6) | 5.04 (1) | 4.24 (2) | 3.48 (5) | 2.78 (4) | 2.27 (6) | 1.59 (@) 
July GsSLGOS 9. | caneratee 4.56 4.26 (8) | 3.68 (6) | 3.21 (6) 4385 (10) ve (13) ce Gd) 
Jul 10, JOOS ae iaF al ree TL ee Beet ess Bit “See TS ee gael : F ‘i 
Boptenber 4, 1910...| 3.72 3.18 2.96 2.67 (14) | 2.14 (12) | 1.82 (8) | 1.29 (12) 
Paes erty 1911.9) 2])3.12 2.40 2.24 2.04 1.6 1.47 1.29 (11) 
SUELO sO LS Miter ah Saeace: ahs Anes [felon lie aahare 1.64 1.35 1.3 1.16 1.29 (13) 
July 14, 1913 yf Se te 4.56 4.44 3.92 (5)'| 3.60 (3) | 3.34 (1) | 3.24 (1) | 2.96 (1) 
July 1, ULES Ene 4.44 4.02 (12) | 3.12 2.49 Les 1.50 (14) | 1.08 
August 19, 1914..... 3.12 2.88 2.68 2.64 1 (92,13) 1 0.40) 298 | OA: 
September 1, 1914...| 5.28 (7) | 4.68 (4) | 4.08 (8) | 3.75 (2) | 3.06 2.67 (4) | 1.86 {8} 
September 15,1914 23). Pd a oe 2.08 2.13 1.90 1.79 (10) | 1.49 (9) 
June 20, TOUBUs hack 3.24 3.18 2.64 2.16 1.52 1.67 (12) | 1.55 (8) 
August it 19162... 2. « 4.32 4.08 (10) | 3.52 (8) | 2.67 1.82 bs] Ue Baek RR ce 
“August 12, 1916..'... 5.28 (8) | 4.74 (3) | 4.32. (1) | 3.81 (1) | 3.10 (2) | 2.79 (2) | 1.87 (4) 
August 14, TS165¢ 6. 5.64 (4) | 4.38 (7)'| 3.36 (11) | 2.97 (8) | 2.74 (5) | 2.70 (8) | 2.03 (3) 
September 27,1916..| 6.72 (1) | 4.98 (2) | 3.40 (9) | 2.70 (13) | 1.92 (14) | 1.46 | .....,... 
Octobar30/1916... nt 4.02 C11)» [32060 Aide ate a 3 oth bh ies tela apcseeellid aubeuena anne et ent aia oo 
July 28, 1917....... 6.12. (2).*h 4.56 (5) [4200 (4) j| 3.60. (4) 152058 CG) Ep cick. corl fd Wy ebere ae 
September 7, 1917...| 5.52 (5) | 4.02 (13) | 3.40 (10) | 2.82 (9) | 1.88 1.50 0.99 
August 24, 1918..... 3.8 3.4 2.96 2.73 (11) | 2.22 (9) | 2.09 (7) | 1.80. (6) 
May 4, 1919........ 5.64. (3) | 4.08 (11) | 2.88 22, 1.56 1,19) ala es eae 
June 17, 1919....... 4.2 3.48 3.68 (7) | 3.21 (7) | 2.34 (8) | 1.80 (9) | 1.21 (14) 
June 22, 1919....... 4.80.(12) | 3.12 EY Ne BE TO Pad IME Ea ei | ee? Carel | eet se 
September 28, 1919. .| 3.4 3.42 3.12 2.82 (10) |.2.50 (7) | 2.58 (5) | 2.40 (2) 
August 15, 1920..... 4.80 (13) | 3.96 3.20 Ney 2a5i 1.78 14.36%. voy The Shrons 
September 8, 1920...| 5.04 (10) | 3.96 (14) |:3.28 (10) | 2.52 =—s || 1... J eee, Pe ee 
September 8, 1920...} 5.28 (9) | 4.26 (9) | 3.20 (14) | 2.70 (12) | 2.14 (11) | 1.71 (11) | ........ 
December 13, 1920...} 4.60 (14) | 3.12 yi: y Sanam UAE Soot white Be TONITE may tek) SIRE Or uel Fae Pi gerbe 


of August 8, 1923, for Station (, and is accurate within the limitations of the 
instruments used. The years, 1918 and 1982, are not ‘represented in Table 
4(a) for Station A, nor are the years, 1922 and 1929, in Table 4(b) for 
Station B, as no rains of sufficient magnitude occurred in these years to 
warrant inclusion. Several storms were included for which the data were 
open to suspicion on the grounds of non-conformity, such as that of September 
12, 1925, at Station A, and the small rains showing more than 100% run-off, 
but for which no definite defect in the record could be found. 

Derivation of Series—A frequency series was made up for each vertical 
column under the headings, “Rainfall and Run-Off”, in Table 4. The rates 
taken from each column were arranged in the order of magnitude beginning 
with the highest.. Since the class of storms that occur, on an average, more 
than’ once each year are of little or no interest in design, the number of terms 
in each series was arbitrarily limited to the number of years represented in _ 
Table 4 from which it was taken. This makes the number of events equal 
to the number of years in the series, facilitating the computation of the time _ 
frequency. : q 

The frequency percentages for each series ‘were computed from the 
formula’: RH » ‘ 


Se 


wer: 
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in which, / = percentage of frequency; m = ordinal number of the item in 
the series (the maximum being No. 1); and, n = number of items in the 
series. 

The rates of rainfall and run-off as selected for the various series were 
plotted against the corresponding frequency percentages on logarithmic 
probability paper (Fig. 21). Since direct comparisons were to be made 
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Fig. 21.—StTation A. RAINFALL AND Run-Orr Frequpncy Surins, 1914 ro 1932, 
INCLUSIVE; RATE FREQUENCY CURVES. 


between the different series, it was decided to derive the curves through the 
plotted points by computation, using statistical rather than graphical methods, 
in order to eliminate the personal equation and assure that each series would 
receive exactly the same treatment. 

The method used in computing the points on the smooth curves in Fig. 21 
consists of calculating: First, the mean value -of the terms in each series; 
and, then, the coefficients of variation and skew for the series. Knowing the 
value of these coefficients, the co-ordinates of points on the skew frequency 
curve were calculated from the information given in the table’ of skew curve 
factors by H. Alden Foster, M. Am. Soc. C. E. Details of these computations 
and complete sets of curves are filed with the record manuscript in Engineering 
Societies Library. . t 

The curves, such as those shown in Fig. 21, indicate the probable fre- 
quency of occurrence of given rates of rainfall and run-off, expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of events of the same class in a given array; 


’ Transactions, Am, Soc. C. E., Vol. LXXXVII (1924), Table 2, p. 162. 
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for example, a rainfall or run-off rate having an event frequency of 20%, as 
shown by the graph, will probably be equalled or exceeded once in five years. 

Transposing the co-ordinate axes and plotting the data given by the curves 
of the type of Fig. 21, a series of curves are obtained which show the relation of 
the rates of run-off and rainfall to the duration of these rates for fre- 
quencies of 50, 40, 30, 20, 10, 5, and 2 years. These curves (Fig. 22) corre- 
spond to the familiar “rainfall-intensity” curve. 

Correspondence Between Series—There is no causal connection between 
corresponding points on the rainfall and the run-off curves for a given fre- 
quency. Such points do not represent actual storms, but only rates having 
the same probable frequency. The curves represent variations in concurrent, 
but not necessarily completely dependent, phenomena. 

Fig. 22 shows also the ratios between corresponding rainfall and run-off 
rates for various frequencies taken from these rate-duration curves. The use- 
_ fulness of these ratios lies in the fact that the data from several observation 
- stations may be combined to provide a rainfall frequency series of greater 
length and possessing greater scope and accuracy than is possible in the case 
of the local rainfall and run-off frequency series. 

Transformation to Long-Time Series—The ratios between corresponding 
rainfall and run-off rates, as shown by the local rate-duration curves, reflect 
the local conditions that affect the rainfall-run-off relations at the station in 
question. Therefore, when these ratios are applied to rainfall rates given 
by the long-term rainfall frequency series, the resulting rate-duration curves 
should show the most probable values for run-off rates for various frequencies 
and duration periods at each station. 

Another advantage of this method is that it takes into account the position 
factor of rainfall rates and its effect on run-of rates. A high rainfall rate 
at the beginning of a storm, may result in an insignificant rate of run-off 
while a much lower rate of rainfall of the same duration, occurring late 
in a storm, may result in a relatively high rate of run-off. In the long-term 
rainfall frequency series, all types of storms are included, and the position 
factor of the various rainfall rates is taken into account (at least indirectly) 
with the relative frequency of the various types’ of storms. 

A long-time series, comprising 47 station-yr, may be obtained by com- 
bining the rainfall records of the three observation stations; but two of the 
stations (Stations A and B), are quite close together, while the third (Station 
C), is about four miles away (see Fig. 1). Since the U. S. Weather Bureau 
Station is fairly close to Station C, this fault may be minimized by com- 
bining the records from these four stations, thus obtaining a 61-station-yr 
series. It will be seen from Tables 1 to 5 that few critical storms are common 
to all four stations, and that the record at no one of the stations having a 
length of from 12 to 17 yr can be truly representative of the rainfall probabili- 
ties for the short storms of the St. Louis region. This 61-station-yr series, 
shown in Fig. 23(b), has been adopted as the basis of the final frequency 
study. It could have been improved somewhat by using all the rain-gauge sta- 
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tions in St. Louis, but this would have had the disadvantage of not involving 
to so great an extent the localities or the rainfalls entering into the run-off 
study. 

For each of the three blocks studied, frequency curves were developed by 
applying to the 61-yr rainfall series the ratio between rainfall and run-off 
shown graphically in Fig. 22. Thus, the modified run-off frequency series as 
given on the lower part of Fig. 23 is assumed to represent equivalent probabili- 
ties with the 61-yr rainfall series. f 

To determine whether or not the basic information had been in any way 
distorted in its manipulation through the -frequency studies, a second study 
was made in the form indicated in Part ITI. 


Correvation Diacrams—RainraLL and Ruy-Orr Rates FoR VARIOUS 
Duration PERIODS 
The graphs in the series of curves represented by Fig. 24, of which only 
three are published, are compiled from two independent sets of data. The 
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plotted points on each graph represent the average rate of rainfall and run-off 
for the duration period for which it was prepared. Each point represents a 
single storm listed in the table from which the rainfall and run-off frequency 
series were compiled. Points above Line A-B (Fig. 24) represent storms. 
included in the rainfall frequency series, Points to the right of Line C-D 
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represent storms included in the run-off frequency series. Lines H-F and 
H-I define the mean values of the rainfall and run-off rates in relation to the 
vertical and horizontal axes, respectively, thus establishing Point G as 
the center of gravity of all the points. 

Referring to Table 4(a), it is seen that for the first storm listed at Station 
A (September 15, 1914), the maximum average rainfall rate for a 5-min period 
is 3.12 in. per hr, and the maximum average run-off rate for the same 
period is 1.89 cu ft per sec per acre. The point representing this storm, there- 
fore, is located from these co-ordinate values on Fig. 24(a). : 

_ The frequency scales shown on the rainfall and run-off rate axes are 
taken from the rate-duration curves (see Figs. 23(a) and 23(b)) where it is 
found that the rainfall rate having a probable frequency of 2 yr (for 5-min 
duration period) is 5.10 in. per hr, while the corresponding run-off rate is 
2.85 cu ft per sec per acre, etc., for each frequency. 

The points designated by crosses in Fig. 23, and connected by solid lines, 
are plotted opposite corresponding frequencies as shown on the rainfall 
and run-off axes on the right-hand top margins of each chart. These points 
do not represent actual storms, but only abstract rainfall and run-off 
rates having the same probable frequency, in years, as determined by the rate- 
frequency graphs for Station A. The relation of this line to the points 
shows that, although points on the frequency curve were extrapolated beyond 
the observed data, the general trend of the ratio of run-off rate to rainfall rate 
as observed in the original data has been preserved in the extrapolated values. 
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Fic, 25.—ReLAtTIon BETWEPN RAINFALL AND RuN-Orr Rates (SrE Tasty 6). 


From this series of diagrams two composite charts (Fig. 25 and Table 6) 
were compiled, which gave identical information as to the plotted points, 
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and differed only in the connecting lines shown between the points. They 
involve essentially the same information that is presented in Fig. 23. Each 
of the diagrams offers different aspects. 


TABLE 6.—Revation Berwren RamnraLt AND Run-Orr Rates For VARIOUS 
Duration Prertops AND FREQUENCIES (Sze Fic. 25) 


Description { Station A Station B Station C 
‘Tributary area, in acres.............2.20:: 2.25 3.25 4.33 
Percentage of area, impervious ......: resets 50 29 72 
Percentage of area, pervious.. ............. 50 71 28 
Average slope (percentages). ..............- 3 0.7 2.0 


Figs. 23 and 25 contain the results of the run-off frequency study. How- 
ever, in Fig. 26, this material has been set up to present one other relation- 
ship. These diagrams were prepared by comparing the average run-off rates 
for particular duration periods, as, for example, 5 min and 10 min, with the 
maximum average run-off rate for 1 min for the same-storm. The informa- 
tion as to the average 5-min and 10-min rates was taken from Table 4. The 
tabulated data for the 1-min rate are not presented, but they were taken 
directly from the hydrographs. The relationships indicated in these diagrams, 
as summarized on Fig. 27, are surprisingly consistent. It should be noted 
that the relationship for Sta- 
tion C (Ewing and Washington 
Avenues) for the 20, 25, and 
380-min periods, does not seem 
to follow a slope line through 
the origin as clearly as is the 
case for other curves, and 
the line drawn is a mean. used 
only for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the curve on Fig. 27. While 
it is not expected that the rela- 


Ratio of Average Run-off Rate for 
Various Duration Periods to Maximum 
Average Run-off Rate for One Minute 


be of immediate use in connec- 
tion with sewer, design, they 


ar 5 10 15 20 rr 30 are interesting and should be of 
Duration Perjod, in Mindites real value to the hydrologist. 
Fie, 27. 


The run-off values shown on 
Fig. 22(a) for Station A and those for Station B in Fig. 22(b), seem to: fit 
into a logical conception of the effect of topography and surface condition on 
run-off rates. The curve for Station CG (Fig. 22(c)) giving the result for.an 
entire city block, including many sub-areas such as roofs and yards that 
drain directly to the sewer, is not strictly comparable to the information for 
the other two blocks. The very high run-off rates shown in this case were 
surprising to the writers, even in view of their familiarity with conditions. 

Figs. 22(a) and 22(b), show that for the two smaller locations, the greatest 
ratio between run-off and rainfall occurs for the lighter and more frequent 


tions given by the curves can — 


‘ 


ite 
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rains; for Area C’ the reverse is true. Tracing the reversal phase back into 
the primary data, it is noted that the corresponding rainfall and run- 
off curves for Area ( diverge to the right, whereas for the other sites these 
curves approach each other for the longer time. 

This means that the range of run-off rates at Station C is greater than 
the range of rainfall rates; that is, thé drainage system at Station C is 
more sensitive to changes in rainfall rates than the systems at the other 
locations, due probably to the manner of collecting the water. The mean 
velocity from points on Area C is greater than that from points .on 
Area A at the same distance fromthe point of measurement. 

Fig. 25 brings out in an interesting manner the fact that the run-off 
characteristics of the three sites are quite similar for the light rainfalls, and 
it is only in the field of the rarer occurrences and greater intensities that 
the marked differences appear. For Station B, the relationship of rainfall 


and run-off is affected, to a relatively small degree, by variation in duration 


or in frequency; for Station A, more important differences appear on this 
account; and, for Station C, the effects are distinctive. 


Conciusions ‘to Parr Il 


At various times during the period, 1924 to 1934, the writers and their 
associates have attempted to organize the information given herein in a 
manner that would justify, publication. The present effort at analysis has 
extended over a period of nearly two years, and the writers now recognize, 
more fully than ever, the inadequacies of the results secured. They are more 
than ever impressed with the certainty that much of importance still lies 
buried in the available data. The paper in its present form is offered in the 
hope that a wider study, and the application of other minds, may bring in 
more constructive interpretations. 

To the hydrologists, they believe that they are presenting hitherto unpub- 
lished information susceptible of detailed study and interpretation. 

For the engineer designer in the municipal drainage field, the informa- 
tion contained in Part II should be a valuable guide to judgment, although 
it is only a small fragment of the information desirable for reaching a sound 
basis for storm-sewer design. In Part III a method is suggested in the 
application of which the information presented will be usable in a broader 
field without departing too far from the available facts and figures. 


PART III.—SvuccEsTIONS FOR Apprication To Sewer Desicn 
A study of the diagrams, Figs. 23 and 25, brings out the following crude 
relationships: 
(1) For flat areas of relatively low percentage of imperviousness (such 
as, Area B), the relation between rainfall and run-off of equal probability 
does not vary greatly with frequencies or durations; the average ratio 1s 


slightly less than 0.4 
(2) For steeper and less permeable areas (such as Area A), the correla- 


tion is fairly uniform except for the shorter 5-min rains, and the average 
ratio is about 0.65. 
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(3) For the closely built-up block (such as Area (), the correlation is 
not so simple, and the average values are greater than 0.8. 
(4) Table 7 gives in round figures the principal characteristics of the 
three test sections. 


TABLE 7.—PrincipaL CHARACTERISTICS OF AREAS STUDIED 


A Average Percentage General average ratio of 
( Fic. 16) slope of area, run-off rates to rain- 
Bee Pig. (percentages) impervious fall rates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
YS RS ARC OIE icra 0.7 30 
LAR ote tE Ns SAE br otneiahe 3.0 50 
CE DOPE SOO OPIEe 8 2.0 72 


(5) With only three sites sufficient sets of information are not available 
to permit of a proper attempt to isolate the effect on the run-off ratio 
(Column (4) Table 7), of the variable in Column (2), from that of the 
variable in Column (3). It has been interesting, however, to attempt to set 
up a series of ratios for the pervious and impervious areas, found by 
“cut-and-try”, that would develop the actual run-off rates given in the final 
diagrams. 

A typical, although incomplete, study of this type for a 15-yr rain is 
presented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8.—Errect or Grounp Surrace Store on THE Run-Orr Ratio 
(CotumMn (4), Taste 7) (Firtern-Yrar Storm Data) 
SS 


PERCENTAGES OF Roun-Orr, in Units, 
AREA: INcHES PER Hour 
Area (see, |———_—_____— Per Rainfall . 
Item | Figs. 2, 3, centage rate, in Computed Measured 
No. and 4) : of run-off, | inches per ‘ 
m- . our Product of 
pervious | Pervious relma & Total 
,an 
(1) (2) (3a) (3b) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
(a) Duration Prriop, 50 Minutes 
Lacs B LUM aie | Ae eee B 80 2.80 0.67 
out eh eat ety 70 25 2.80 0.49 1.16 1.15 
Fee A BOR DP MWe tae 90 2.80 1,26 
Sea alae, Reda hee lor oet 50 45 2.80 0.63 230 11805 
es g he sd Selle oe tereete 90 2.80 1.81 
NOT | eae 28 60 2.80 0.47 2.28 2.20 
(6) Duration Purtop, 30 Minutes 
ies B SOs aie nds wk ee 80 70 0.8! 
Been ere gal Te ine oe a: 70 22 3.70 O17 } 1.46 1.40 
9... A BOI 7; (eee ake pee 90 3.70 1.67 { 
10... cpa Val Saat: 50 40 3.70 0.74 2.41 2.45 
2h Cc Ce le ee 99 3:70 2.40 
12:. Chl sl care 28 60 3.70 0.62 3.02 3.10 ; 
(c) Duration Periop, 20 Minutes I 
NR EE Ae ae eS ee 
eee. soak de ag hy ogy Ly eee eee ie 
Moe BMP a ones 70 20 4.3 0.60 1.57 1.50 ! 
15.. A Og a mPa ae 88 4.3 1.89 \ 
es es re 50 35 4.3 0.75 2.64 2.90 . 
7a C OR NS ROE 88 4.3 ere ; $ 
18h. Cir SNE Se ae 28 56 4°3 0.67 3.39 3.70 


ow 
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_Computation Table 8 is not offered as a good solution of this problem; 
the writers merely wish to leave it to practical sewer designers for further 
analysis. Note that the “pervious” surface on Areas A and B (Fig. 5(a)) 
is turf, and that on Area ( (Fig. 5(b)), it is small areas of packed soil. 

As an indication of the effect of slope on run-off from sodded areas such 
as lawns, a number of diagrams were drawn of the St. Louis sprinkling 
experiments of 1923 (filed with the record manuscript in Engineering Socie- 
ties Library). ‘Three runs each from Plot B (5% slope) and from Plot C 
(0.8% slope) are analyzed, using rainfall rates of 24 in. (adjusted), and com- 
paring run-off rates that seem to prevail for some time (30 to 40 min) after 
run-off begins. 

A rough comparison of values in Table 9, in the absence of pondage, 
indicates that the run-off from good slopes may be 15% greater than from 
practically flat areas. Measured run-off rates from Area A (3% slope) are 
nearly two-thirds greater than from Area B (0.7% slope), but the former 
is also less pervious, while pondage is prevalent in the latter. These data 
indicate a difference in the water lost—that is, in water not appearing as 
run-off—of 11% as between the 0.5% slope and the 5% slope. : 


TABLE 9.—Errect or Store on Run-Orr FrroM SoppEp AREAS 


(a) Puor B, 5% SLors ; (b) Prot C, 0.8% Siors 
Run-Off Rate,| 7 Run-Off Rate, 
: in Unite: ae in Units: || ~ 108 
6 Ground o oe Ground 2 
ate con- 3 ate con- a 
ditions eee Aver- ate: =] ditions Beery Aver- me 4 
vation| ®8° | units 8 vation| #8° | units ® 
om a 
May 9, 1923 | Damp | 2.00 Aug. 31,1923 | Damp | 1.90 
July 26, 1923 | Dry 2/00$| 1.93 | 0.57.| 20 || May 12, 1923 | Dry L709) Ve73 10. 77 hao 
Aug. 1, 1923 Wet 1.80 July 26, 1923 | Damp 1.60 


Within narrow limits, these values may be used to adjust, for slope, the 
coefficients in Table 8; for example, if the city block had all the character- 
istics of Area A, except that the slope is 2% instead of 3%, the coefficient 
of the pervious portion could be reduced from 0.45 to about 0.39. This 
should probably be charged against a slightly higher rate than the nominal 
run-off, to allow for water spilling from yard walks on to lawns, a condition 
equivalent to an increased rainfall rate on the lawns. In this instance, the 
revised run-off might be taken as 50% of 389% of 3 in. as compared with 
50% of 45% of 3 in, a reduction in average run-off rate for the block. 
from 1.89 to 1.80. Of course, modifications of this kind cannot be used too 
extensively or too far from the field of original figures. If used for very 
flat areas, such as Area B, allowance should be made for the effect of 
increased pondage. 

The effect of soil characteristics on run-off rates, and on the probable 
of specific run-off rates, limits the direct value of 


frequency of occurrences 
Louis conditions, or where all conditions are sub- 


the presented data to ‘St. 


“2 


— 
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stantially equivalent to those of one of the blocks studied. The results can 
be modified. however, to be of value for other localities. 

The volumetric ratio has proved to be the best index to the varying value 
of the ratio between run-off rates and rainfall rates during the progress of 
a storm. It provides a convenient means of comparison between different 
types of inlet: areas (see percentile curves, Fig. 18(a)). It has given re- 
markably uniform and consistent results when applied to the sprinkling 
experiments of St. Louis and Dallas, Tex. (Complete supporting data are 
filed with the record manuscript, in Engineering Societies Library.) This 
ratio is suggested for use in adjusting run-off rates to other soil types, using 
the Dallas information, which is given in part in Fig. 28 and in Tables 10 
and 11, as an example. ; 
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.. Fic, 28.—Vo.Lumnrric Ratios or RAINFALL TO RUN-OFF, 1931-1932; SprRINKLING 
EXPERIMENTS, Crry PARK, DALLAS, Tnx, (Sep TaBin 11). ; 


TABLE 10.—Vo.umerric Ratios or Ruy-Orr to RatnraLi;. SPRINKLING 
Experiments (No Ponpage) 


(a) Experiments at St. Louis, Mo. (b) EXPERIMENTS AT Dauuas, Tex. 


Item - 
No. Soil Ratio Soil Ratio 
Plot | Year con- Plot* | Season con- SS 
dition Range Average dition Range Average 
A A 1922 Bare 0.88-0.98 0.93 A Sprin Sodded | 0.62-0.380 0.74 
2 tua 1923 | Sodded | 0.54-0.66 | 0.61 A Fall i Sodded | 0.52-0.66 0.60 
Set 3B 1922 | Bare | 0.70-0.95 0:86 B Spring | Sodded | 0.63-0.80 | 0.72 
4 “2 zn ne te nh ee es Fall Sodded | 0.54-0.60 | 0.57 ° 
bess are P . é Spring. | Sodd: < 3 0.89 
are ic. 1923 | Sodded | 0.66-0.76 0.71 Cc Fa its cided | 0°#o70 2h ah aa 
< 


all | Sodded | 0.52-0.63 | 0.58 


* Plot A is Southern Methodist Univ.: 


Plot B= City Park Plot; and, Plot @ = Exall Park Plot. 


Plot B, Fig. 29, is comparable with the City Park Plot in Dallas, in that - 


the slopes are about the same and both are sodded; and a direct comparison 


PAS 
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TABLE 11.—OsservatTions To DrererMINE Voutumetric Ratios or RarnraLu 
to Run-Orr; SprInKLING ExpERIMENTs, City Park, Da..as, TExas 
(Sze Fic. 28). 


= 


' Curve | Date | Time | Remarks 
A November 7, 1931....| 9:30 A.M...) Dry; heavy dew on a good stand of thick, heavy, green 
grass. 
B November 9, 1931....| 9:00 A.M...| Fai d 1; li ind; 
C | November 10, 1931....| 8:30 A.M... Crowes twee. VO Nie een 
. Pree y pose Reese: 12:30 P.M.. .| Cloudy; warm. 
arch 2, epee dation lite As: aietepaiog tai Cloudy; cool; ground soft and damp; he: dew. 
F MMarchrop Loco eae cits peers ettaees & Ground saturated and frozen; fair, Od. and Saat 


of the soil conditions on the two plots may be made by comparing their 
volumetric ratios between run-off and rainfall. In Table 10 it is seen that 
this ratio for Plot A in St. Louis (1923) is 0.76. For the City Park Plot 
in Dallas the ratio for spring rains is 0.72 while for fall rains it is 0.57. 


Rainfall in Cubic Feet 
~~ 
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Fic. 29—VotumertTric Ratios OF RAINFALL TO RUN-OFF, 1923; SPRINKLING 
EXXPERIMENTS, PLoT B (SoppED), St. LOUIS, Mo. (SiopH, 5.1 PER CENT). 


Thus, the first important difference in conditions at the two localities becomes 
apparent; the correlation diagram, Fig. 30, shows that there is no marked 
difference in this ratio between spring and fall rainy at St. Louis. 

Tt is evident that if the Dallas plot is representative of general soil 
conditions in that city, the St. Louis run-off curves, Fig. 23 (ignoring 
frequencies, for Station A (Belt and Ridge Avenues), for example), could 
be modified to find the probable run-off from similar blocks in Dallas for 
given intensities and duration periods. For winter and spring rains at 
Dallas, little or no adjustment of St. Louis ratios would be necessary since 
the corresponding ratios are practically equal, For summer and fall rains, 
rates derived from the St. Louis data would need to be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the relative losses shown in the sprinkling experiments. For 
St. Louis, the water losses through surface film and absorption are given 
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100 — 57 
100 100 

= 48 per cent. The difference in water loss, therefore, is 19% of the rain- 

1.0 


= 24 per cent. For Dallas, the corresponding loss is 
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Fig 30.—CorRRELATION DIAGRAMS; SPASONAL VARIATION OF VALUB, Qt St. LOUIS 
BHxPHRIMENTS ; 


fall. If all other conditions are equal, except, that it is desired to alter Item 
No. 4, Table 8, for summer and fall soil conditions at Dallas, the computation 
for the pervious portion (Table 8, Item No. 4, Column (4)) would involve 
the reduction of the factor 45% by 19, or to 26%, and this, again, should 


probably be chargeable against a Dallas intensity of a frequency equivalent 


of the St. Louis rainfall rate of 3 in. per hr. 

In this particular case, it would probably be advisable to draw two’in- 
dependent rainfall frequency curves for Dallas, one for winter and spring 
rains and one for summer and fall rains. For a given design frequency, 
it might be that for some duration periods the spring curve would govern, 
while for other periods the fall curves might be indicated. 


ConcLusions to Parr IV 


In general, it is suggested that the data presented may be made useful in 
localities other than St. Louis, by well-considered modifications in four 
respects: 

(a) An adjustment of the run-off curves of Fig. 23 in the direction and 
proportion that rainfall curves of the new locality may bear to the 61-yr 
rainfall curve given in Fig. 23(b). 

(b) With regard to varying percentages of impervious area, as suggested 
in Table 8. 

(c) For slight differences of slope as outlined in Table 7, 

(d) For other soil types as in the last paragraph. 


Somewhat better information would be made available through such modifi- 
cations than has generally been the case. It is highly desirable that additional 


tests and repetitions of these experiments be conducted in other localities in 
the near future. 
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THE SILT PROBLEM 
By i. CSTEVENS: 1M. AM.<o0c, ©. BE. 


Synopsis 

All the basic data that the writer could secure on the silting of reservoirs, 
where actual capacity surveys have been made to determine the extent 
of silting, are contained in this paper. Remedial measures for silt elimina- 
tion are presented and discussed. A table contains a brief of all data on 
the silt transported by the streams of the world. The physical laws of 
silt transportation are outlined, with pertinent discussion. The control of silt 
in canals, reservoirs, and on water-sheds is then considered. The paper 
closes with data and. discussion on the origin: of silt. 

The original paper, containing additional data and more extended dis-’ 
cussion, is on file in Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The word, “silt”, as used in this paper, includes in its definition all 
material transported by flowing water whether carried in suspension or 
transported as bottom load. Silt originates from the disintegration of rocks 
by the climatic agencies of. rain, wind, and frost, and by chemical agencies 
in water and air. . The effect of such disintegration is evidenced by the 
wearing down of mountains, the gullying of their slopes, the filling of 


valleys, the extension of deltas into seas—in brief, the leveling of mountain 


ranges into plains. 
Geological history. is marked by a succession of sedimentations and up- 


lifts, in which varying climates, water supplies, vegetation, glaciation, and 


voleanism have played and are playing all-important parts.. The processes 


of disintegration, erosion, transportation, sedimentation, mountain build- 


ing, and plain leveling are still in progress and are as effectual as ever. 


Norp.——Early in its existence the’ Special Committee on Irrigation Hydraulics selected 
the subject of ‘‘The Silt Problem” as one of ten for study and research. This paper was 
submitted to the Committee by its author, and the Committee has recommended its 
publication in Proceedings, in order to elicit rape vel of the subject (see Progress 

’ oe. 


“4 Cons. Hydr. Engr. (Stevens & Koon), Portland, Ore. 
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Existing topography is a complex residual of these processes in which un- — 


numbered eons have contributed to its present configuration. 
Man can not hope to halt the processes of mountain erosion and plain 


building. The land he cultivates could not exist except for these forces. 
He must expect that rains will gully his fields, or cover them with mountain ~ 
débris, and that the streams will continue to carry sediments that will fill — 


the canals and reservoirs. 


Man’s problem lies in utilizing the agencies of sedimentation to his 


advantage where possible and,in opposing the nullification of his endeavors 
by controlling them through whatever forces lie at his command. 


Data on SiutTing or Reservoirs 


The construction of large storage reservoirs on some of the silt-laden 
streams of the West has focused attention on the part sedimentation will 
play in the future history of Western civilization. 

An empire exists below the storage reservoir that has been created by 
the Elephant Butte Dam, on the Rio Grande, in New Mexico. The land 


is phenomenally productive. This region embraces a substantial unit of 


civilization the very existence of which hangs upon the integrity of a 
storage reservoir to impound and deliver the water so vitally necessary 
to life. . 

The reservoir created by Elephant Butte Dam is slowly being deprived 
of its ability to store water. Silt is being deposited at an average rate of 
20000 acre-ft per yr. Its original capacity will be so depleted in two or 
three generations that the civilization now dependent upon it will have to 
seek other sources of water supply and storage. 

Fortunately, sites are available where other reservoirs may be con- 
structed; and, after these are gone, others will doubtless be found. Further- 
more, the present dam could be raised to increase its storage capacity; 


but what of the ultimate future, when all available storage sites have been 


exhausted? Must those now fertile areas revert, ultimately, to the sage-brush 
and the cactus? Will sedimentation, that made possible this vibrant civil- 
ization, ultimately sound its death knell? How long can this episode in 
the annals of civilization continue and what can Man do to prolong its 
existence ? 

The Boulder Dam, in the Colorado River, will create the largest storage 
reservoir in the world. Upon it will depend not only the security of the 
entire Imperial Valley against damages from floods, and the irrigation of 
millions of acres of land, but also the domestic and irrigation supply for 
the metropolitan district of Southern California. The ability to furnish 
power to the people in seven States also hinges upon its functioning. Unless 
remedial measures are adopted, this reservoir will become virtually useless, 
by reason of silt deposits, before the passing of the fifth generation, 

Fortunately, as on the Rio Grande, a number of other storage sites are 


available on the Colorado River. Ultimately, however, within some definite. 


number of generations, the fact must be faced that all these reservoirs will 
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have become useless for storage purposes. The dependent peoples must then 
be reduced to those that can subsist on the areas which the unconserved flow 
of the river will irrigate. 

It is not the writer’s intention to paint a dark picture, but rather to 
stimulate a more intensive study and an intelligent research that will 
ultimately effect a practical solution of this problem. The menace exists; 
it is real; and unless something constructive can be evolved, civilization in 
these regions must eventually decline. It is unfair to sit smugly complacent 
and to pass this problem flippantly on to future generations. The engineer 
should be equal to the task of finding a solution, but it will take many years 
of experimentation and study, and he should be at the task, amply financed. 

The results of the sedimentation of reservoirs. for which the extent of 
depositions have been determined by actual surveys, are given in Table 1. 
In order to make the data comparable, capacities and silt deposits have 
been referred to the controlled spillway level. On some reservoirs the silts 
deposited above this level may be a considerable part of the total, but this does 
not rob the reservoir of storage capacity. The following supplementary data 
pertaining to Table 1 are offered. 

Boulder Reservoir (Under Construction) —Of the total capacity of 
this reservoir, 9 500 000 acre-ft. will be reserved for flood protection, 7 000 000 
for silt, and 14.000 000 for irrigation. The maximum recorded discharge was 
210 000 cu ft per sec on June 18 and 19, 1921. The maximum known flood oc- 
curred in 1884, for which the discharge was between 250000 and 300 000 
cu ft per sec (6a).? The spillway capacity is 400 000 cu ft per sec, exclusive 
of outlets for power and irrigation. 

Elephant Butte Reservoir—Capacity surveys for silt deposits in this reser- 
voir were made in 1916, 1920, and 1925, with the results shown in Table 2(a). 
The maximum recorded mean daily discharge entering the reservoir area was 
33 000 cu ft per sec on October 11, 1904. The overflow spillway capacity 
* is 16 000 cu ft per sec. In addition, there are four regulating gates with a 
combined capacity of as much more. 

Roosevelt Reservoir at Junction of Salt ‘River and Tonto Creek.—This 
reservoir is 70 miles northeast of Phoenix, Ariz. Capacity surveys for silt 
content have been made as shown in Table 2(b). The maximum recorded 
inflow was 94800 cu ft per sec on January 19, 1916. The spillway capacity 
is 150000 cu ft per sec. 

Keokuk Reservoir, at Keokuk, Iowa.—The Keokuk Reservoir was com- 
pleted in 1913. It extends 42 miles up stream from the dam, and*has a 
surface area of 25200 acres and a capacity, at Elevation 518, of 370300 
acre-ft based on a survey made in 1891. The maximum recorded inflow 
was 314000 cu ft per sec in May, 1888. Since the dam was constructed, 
the maximum flood was 242000 cu ft per sec on April 16, 1922. 

Hales Bar Reservoir—The dam is near Guild, Tenn., and was com- 
pleted November 1, 1913. The normal pool level (crest of dam) is at 
Elevation 626.2. The original capacity of the reservoir to the crest of the 


? Figures in parentheses refer to numbered articles in the Bibliography (Appendix). 
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TABLE 2.—Capaciry Surveys ror Sit Deposits 
(Computations Carried to Three Significant Figures) 


Sitt DEposITED RESERVOIR CAPACITY 
Period of record Years Cumu- 
In acre- pe gene lative In acre- Eon 
feet Rea: total, in feet hae s 
acre-feet O8 


(a) E.epHant Butrre ResERvOIR 


LGM See he Pacha eect YA g aeutcnatckon [Ml Ai cat rantate te, [O whatat ene is syed [tale te elena 2 640 000 0 
MONG —1 O20 wesrraeestosstsye B45. eyei sina 4.06 90 900 22 400 90 900 2.550 000 | 3.3 
VOLO=19955 ete es os aie 4.61 86 900 19 000 178 000 2 460 000 6.7 
(6) Roospvett RusERvoIR 
GOS EMMETT hescrc rete ceo cte erates [i euelinstisyetore [lnubhe'ays arehexeuape es ots, ava fedoras [Ulisse eeue, #ins 1 370 000 i) 
HQ OS TONS so cly. cheb aisteietd oie 2 ele 9.0 27 000 3 000 27 000 1 340 000 2.2 
BATT A 1 Oi Onis aeinsh seve far's, sSetesei 3) e307 2.0 35 000 17 500 62 000 1 310 000 4.4 
AGIUG=1910 sees tote int kes See 3.0 0 0 62 000 1 310 000 4.4 
“TODA OP Gia De Dos One 6.0 39 000 6 500 101 000 1 270 000 7.4 


Ce" PB ee al eo oid creer CPG ore ns Oe 97 000 0) 

9 15 600 BUP202 NAR se eho | 81 400 16.1 

9.75 20-800 1110 | ........ 76 200 21.5 

(d) McMinian RESERVOIR | 

January, 1894.. 0 0 0 90 000 0 
1894-1904 16 000 1 540 16 000 74 000 Ww ASTl 
1904-1910 12 000 1 870 28 000 62 000 31.1 
1910-1915 17 000 3 710 45 000 45 000 50.0 
1915-1932 5 000 285 50 000 40 000 55.5 


— 
(e) Austin RESERVOIR 


Te Ni ea Sp lye teem piece elisa | aR nl Bey coca a a ‘82 000 0 
GUST 99D Fo atelier sluintesree-n eaten 9 26 700 2 970 21 700 5 300 83.5 
TCAs (OY AP oes ok aenioio aoa 2 2 460 1 230 29 200 2 800 91.2 
OPA TOG meee. 5 seeloterts 2 si <i- 2 1 420 710 30 600 1 400 95.6 

(f) SweeTWATER RESERVOIR 
SOE ee eel os tree rasviye eat liromte td SPateveVe | Seles vie er) Tol atuare teen) scr siete Sie 36 300 0 
TUT Ss Re AS Wares. on 7 1 200 172 1 200 35 100 3.4 
4895-1916. 0.5... eee ee we 21 4 190 220 5 390 30 900 4.9 
IRIGY. 5 oe polo e et 080 aICIo Pome 11 773 70 6 160 30 100 1.70 
(g) La Grance Reservoir 
Te Cb atic. alan deh ah ae tag. Pony 2 2330} 0 
TSOG 1905 veigiee lapels thse + ayenpee 10 1 260 126 1 260 1 070 55.0 
POOS LOD is xe Hovelovelreeleneneilelove 6 430 72 1 690 640 72.6 
TOE ETOEWURES oom ome ro ces ute 10 250 25 1 940 390 83.2 


dam was 142000 acre-ft; 3 ft of flash-boards added later, increased this 
capacity to 156 000 acre-ft. Surveys were made of the Tennessee River in 
1889-1891 by the United States Corps of Engineers. In 1905, the Power 
Company made a survey for flowage areas. In the fall of 1930, the U. S. 
Engineers made a capacity survey of the entire reservoir. 

Parksville Reservoir (Also Called Ocoee No. 1).—The dam is 12 miles 
above the mouth of the Ocoee River, at Parksville, Tenn. About 70% of 
the drainage area is forest and wood lots." The Ducktown Mining District 
presents a striking example of the destruction of forest lands by the fumes 
from smelters, roast ovens, and incidental activities. About 20 sq miles 
have been completely denuded. Erosion is excessive as the poisonous gases 
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will not permit the growth of any vegetable matter. This condition, and 
the clayey soils and excessive rainfall to which this basin is subject, 

_ offers a complete explanation of this most flagrant example of unnatural 
erosion. ; 

Surveys to determine the silt content were made by The Tennessee 
Electric Power Company in 1917, 1921, and 1929, and by the U. S. Engi- 
neers in the fall of 1930. The early surveys included only the up-stream 
half of the reservoir, but that of 1930 covered the entire reservoir. The 
results of the capacity surveys (70d) are given in Table 2(c). 

Lake McMillan North of Carlsbad, N. Mex—The original dam was 
completed by the Pecos Irrigation District, in 1894, with a capacity of — 
32 500 acre-ft at the spillway (Elevation 3 258.9). The project was greatly — 
damaged by floods in 1906 and thereupon was taken over by the United — 
States Bureau of Reclamation. The spillway has been raised repeatedly, — 
the last time in 1915 to Elevation 3 267.7, to which the capacity surveys in 
Table 2(d) have been referred. The great reduction in the rate of silting 
since 1915 has been due to a dense growth of tamarisk (salt cedar) on the 
flats at the upper end of the reservoir. This growth induces the river to 
drop most of its silt in the valley just above the reservoir. Fig. 1 shows 
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Fie. 1.—SivtTine or Lake McMILLAN. 
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the silting curve for this reservoir. Nearly one-third of the silt deposited — 
during the last period resulted from the flood of April, 1915, during which ' 
the maximum recorded inflow of 42000 cu ft per sec was observed. The 
nominal spillway capacity at the dam is 35000 eu ft per sec. : 
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Guernsey Reservoir.—This is a regulating reservoir on the North Platte 
River near Guernsey, Wyo. Storage began in March, 1927. Surveys for 
silt were made by soundings in February, 1929, showing 3010 acre-ft of 
deposits; in January, 1931, 5970 acre-ft;, and in February, 1933,, 8 400 
acre-ft. Silt was found mostly in the old river channel in the up-stream 
half of the reservoir. The normal flow of 1650000 acre-ft is the average 
inflow for the period, 1909-1932. The maximum discharge was 21 00 
cu ft per sec, on June 28, 1917. 

Austin Reservoir, Austin, Tex—The first dam was completed in May, 
1893, and failed in April, 1900. In was rebuilt in 1911-1913. During 
the interval, 1900 to 1913, much of the silt deposited in the old reservoir 
was washed out. The new reservoir, with a spillway 9 ft lower than the 
old, had 65% of the capacity of the old reservoir when it was first filled in 
1913. Capacity surveys were made in the late summer of the years indi- 
cated in Table 2(e). They refer to the new reservoir. 

The spring flood of 1922 deposited more silt in two weeks than had 
accumulated in the previous five years. The maximum recorded discharge ° 
over the spillway was 151000 cu ft per sec on April 7, 1900, just before 
the dam failed. 

Lake Worth, Near Fort Worth, Tex—The average water supply from 
October 16, 1923, to September 30, 1930, was 211 800 acre-ft per yr. This 
reservoir provides water for the City of Fort Worth. The maximum recorded 
‘discharge was 7 600 cu ft per sec, on November 18, 1923. 

Cucharas Reservoir, Arkansas River Drainage East of Pueblo, Colo.— 
The drainage area is 6000 to 12000 ft high, composed of narrow valleys— 
and eroded mesas sparsely timbered, except in the higher altitudes. No 
actual surveys of silt content have been made, but it is known to be silted 
to an average elevation of 68.0 ft (spillway level, 106.0 ft), for which the 
capacity is 7.850 acre-ft. 

Cheoah Reservoir at Mouth of Cheoah River, Near Fairfax, Tenn.— 
The total drainage area of the Little Tennessee River is 2650 sq miles, of 
which 60% is forest lands, most of which have been cut over. The Cheoah 
Dam and Hydro-Electric Plant were completed in 1919. The original 
capacity at normal pool level (Elevation 1275.8) was 41 600 acre-ft. The 
Aluminum Company of America made a survey for silt content in 
the upper 24 miles of the reservoir in 1922. The U. S. Engineers made a 
complete survey of the reservoir in the fall of 1930. 

Sweetwater Reservoir—This reservoir is in San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia. It was originally built in 1888, to a height of 70 ft above the outlet. 
The spillway was raised 5 ft in 1896. The height of the dam and spill- 
way was again increased 15 ft in 1915. The present (1932) spillway is 90 ft 
above the outlet; capacity surveys were made in 1887, 1895, and 1917, and 
a partial survey in 1927, with the results shown in Table 2(f). Most of 
the silt was deposited in flood years. Stream-flow records cover 42 climatic 
‘years, from 1887 to 1929. The maximum inflow occurred in 1915-16 
(160 000 acre-ft). The minimum was zero during the four years ending 
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September 30, 1900, 1902, 1903, and 1904. During nine years (1895-1904), 
the total water supplied was only 9290 acre-ft. The maximum recorded 
discharge was 45 500 cu ft per sec, on January 27, 1916. 

Lake Chabot, Southwest of Oakland, Calif.— The drainage area is 
densely covered with brush and redwood. Capacity surveys referred to 
Spillway Gauge 83.5 are: For 1875, 17000 acre-ft; for 1900, 15 500 acre-ft; 
for 1911, 18800 acre-ft; and for 1923, 13 500 acre-ft. 

White Rock Reservoir.—This reservoir is 4 miles east of Dallas, Tex. Of 
the drainage area, 75% is cultivated land. A survey in 1910 (not very 
accurate) gave a capacity of 21 500 acre-ft at Elevation 140.15 (local datum). 
The survey of 1923, which was made accurately, showed a capacity at Eleva- 
tion 140.5 of 19535 acre-ft, and 16896 acre-ft, at Elevation 138.5 (spill- 
way level). 

Boysen Reseroir in Fremont County, Wyoming.—The dam was completed 
in 1911 to create head for a hydro-electric plant. Storage was of second- 
ary consideration. Soundings were made through the ice on December 5, © 
1922, and again on January 238, 1924. On the latter date the reservoir was 
practically full of silt to the spillway level. The deposit of 13 000 acre-ft 
of silt is largely estimated. The power plant has carried no load since 
May, 1928, on account of silt accumulations. 

Zuni Reservoir—The reservoir is at Blackrock, N. Mex., in the Zuhi 
Indian Reservation. The dam was completed in 1907. Capacity surveys 
have been made by sounding through the ice during each year when it was 
possible. When the ice did not cover the entire silt deposits, the reservoir 
topography from the preceding survey was used for that part above the ice. 
The deposits between ice level and top of flash-board level (Elevation 998.3) 
for some of the years are, therefore, probably not included in the totals — 
given ‘in Table 3. . 


TABLE 3.—Capacity Survey or ZusSt Reservorr 1n New Mexico 


. . — hahaha Capacity Lost 
apacity, * URIN : x 
Period, | at Eleva- ut on aie ( 
Date of survey in years | tion 998.3, | period, in P Cumu Per. 
in acre- fe s er ttle . ; 
feet acre-feet aera thousand Matec eae - 
f of inflow feet original - 
2 a 1906... a 14 800 fecha RE) See 
une ‘ me 4.0 13 000 | 56 200 1 800 32° «|: 1°800 | (i22" 
December 22, 1911... 1.5 11 800 | 24 600 1 200 48 3 600 208 
January 1914... 2.1 10 600 14 500 1 200 83 4 200 21.4 
January 1918 4.0 9 240 | 141 000 1 360 9. 5 560 37.6 
January 1919 1.0 8 560 5 680 | 125 6 240 42.1 
January 1920... 1.0 7310 | 46 400 1 250 27 7 490 50.6 
January 1921... 1.0 6 500 9 640 810 8 56.0 
February 10, 1922 1.1 4 880 7000 ‘| 1620 | 231 9 920 67.0 
anuary 1.9 4 500 | 22 900 380 17 10 300 69.5 
January 1925 1.0 4 390 8 880 190 21 10 490 71.0 
January 1926 1.0 4 120 5 170 170 33 10 660 72.0 
January 1927... 1.0 3 950 4 980 170 34 73.0 
December 24, 1927...| 0.9 3 500 450 28 11 280 76.0 
December 29, 1928... 1.0 3 620 | 55 600 —120 Scour 11 160 75.0 
January 29, 1930... fet 2820 | 15 100 800 53 11 960 80.6 
July 1932... 2.6 3 450 | 33 200 —630 Scour 11 330 76.5 
Totals sees Mee 26:20 ae 466 000 11 330 24.3 


perce ees | eevee ee 
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The survey of July, 1982, was a topographic survey of the entire reservoir 
taken on the surface of the silt deposits while the reservoir was practically 
empty. It is probably the most accurate survey that has been made. 

Protective works to hold the silt on the water-shed were begun in 1923 
on Rio de Los Nutrias, the principal silt-producing tributary. In July, 
1931, a hole was blasted in the gate tower for the installation of a 4 by 
6-ft sluice-gate, which was installed on October 15, 1931. Between these 
dates 500 acre-ft of silt were sluiced from the reservoir. Sluicing opera- 
tions have continued each year whenever water was available. The gain in 

- eapacity for the surveys of 1928 and 1932 is partly due to sluicing and 
perhaps partly to inaccuracies in the preceding surveys. Fig. 2 shows 
the rate of silting. All capacities are referred to the top of the present 
flash-boards (Elevation 998.3, old datum, = 6 637.1, United States Geo- 
logical Survey datum). 
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Fig. 2.—SILTING OF ZUNI Rusprvoir, 1906-1930. 


Gibraltar Reservoir—Water for the City of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
is stored in this reservoir. The drainage area is sparsely covered with 
brush and small trees. Most of the silt came after the fire of 1923, which 
burned over the greater part of the water-shed. The water supply is very 
erratic. The year, 1921-22, yielded 65 500 acre-ft, whereas in 1923-24 the 
inflow was only 2000 acre-ft. The maximum mean daily discharge (out- 
flow) was 7250 cu ft per sec, on April 8, 1926. 

Lake Michie—This reservoir stores water for the City of Durham, N. C. 
Ten permanently marked cross-sections of the reservoir were established 
just before filling it in the fall of 1926. Silting observations were made at 


aot Ye oe ee « al Stare e he wee or ae ee ae? ff eee ; ft 
; | 
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these cross-sections in September, 1930, showing an average silt deposit 


of 8 to 10 in. Some of this deposit was due to wave action washing the . 
top soil of the lake margin into the lake. The normal flow of 124 eu ft ; 


per sec is the average of the years, 1925-26 to 1929-30, inclusive. 
Sterling Pool.—This is formed by the Government dam at Sterling, Il. 


The dam and locks were constructed in connection with a feeder for the - 


Illinois and Mississippi Canal. Soundings were made at a series of cross- 
sections above the dam in 1912-13. The soundings in 1930 were made 
from the same base lines. During the 18-yr period a total of 3360000 
cu yd of silts were deposited, while 123 000 cu yd of material were scoured. 
The maximum recorded flood was that of May 16, 1929 (29200 ecu ft 
per sec, 24-hr mean). 

Coon Rapids Pond, Anoka, Minn.—This pond is used solely for power 
purposes, and its level is kept constant; no storage is utilized. The plant 
was completed in August, 1914, at which time the pond was first filled. 
Surveys with soundings of the area to be occupied by this pond were made 
in 1874 by the U. S. Engineer Office at St. Paul, Minn.; in 1899, by 
the Mississippi River Commission; and, again, in January, 1931, by the 
U. S. Engineers at St. Paul. Evidences of general scouring were detected 
between 1874 and 1899. General silting occurred between 1899 and 1931, 
which is assumed to have occurred since 1914. 

There are dams at St. Cloud, Minn. (60 miles above Coon Rapids) on 
the Elk River, and on the Run River. These three control about 15 000 
sq miles of the drainage area, but, obviously, they do not intercept all 
the silt. 

Furnish Reservoir, Near Pendleton, Ore.-—By 1914, this reservoir had silted 
so badly that it became necessary to put flash-boards on the spillway in order 
to store sufficient water for the lands under the Furnish Ditch.‘ The use of 
flash-boards was discontinued in 1930. The sluice-gate in the dam is opened 
as soon as the storage has been exhausted, permitting the river to flow 
through the Furnish Reservoir. This cuts a channel through the silt 
to the original gravel bed. Thus, a certain amount of desilting is done each 
year. The survey of 1930 is little more than an estimate by the Water 
Master. In 1932, the writer estimated the remaining storage capacity 
at about 600 acre-ft. ; 

Lake Penick—This reservoir stores water for Stamford, Tex. Of the 
drainage area, 80% is farming and 70% grazing land. The dam was 
begun in 1918. The run-off at the U. S. Geological Survey gauging station 
at Nugent, with a drainage area of 2220 sq. miles (1924 to 1930), showed 
680 200 acre-ft, or 111000 acre-ft per yr. The maximum discharge was. 
11 500 cu ft per sec on May 20, 1928. ) . 

LaGrange Reservoir.—The diversion dam is for the Turlock and 
Modesto Irrigation Districts, near LaGrange, Calif. Surveys for silt con- 
tent have been made as shown in Table 2(g). The Don Pedro Dam 
completed in 1923 is 6 miles up stream. When its spillway was first used 


7H. R. Doc. No. 964, 63d Cong., 2d Session. 
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much river débris was washed into the LaGrange Reservoir. The maximum 


recorded discharge was 38100 cu ft per sec on March 25, 1928. 

Buckhorn Reservoir Near Loveland, Colo—No records of stream flow have 
been kept. The reservoir had a capacity of 1191 acre-ft upon completion 
in 1907. Im 1925, surveys were made for increasing its capacity when it 
was found that the storage capacity had been reduced to 626 acre-ft by 
silt. The maximum flood of 10500 cu ft per sec occurred on June 15, 
1923 (61a). ) 

Aswan Dam and Reservoir, Egypt—The first dam was built to store 
water to a reservoir level (R. L.) of 106.0 m, with a capacity of 865 000 
acre-ft. It was completed in 1902. No spillway was provided, but the dam 
has 180 sluice-gates to pass a maximum flood of 500000 cu ft per sec. 
The dam was raised beginning in 1907 and completed in December, 1912, 


- for storage to R. L. 113.0 m, providing a capacity of 1970 000 acre-ft. A 


contract; was let in 1929 to raise the dam again, this time to store water to 


BR. L. 122.0 m, for which the capacity will be 4 400 000 acre-ft. The average 


annual flow of the Nile at Aswan (1912 to 1927) was 90000 cu ft per sec, 
the maximum being 500000 cu ft per sec. 

Burrinjuck Reservoir—Water for Murrumbidgee irrigation areas, in 
New South Wales, is stored in this reservoir. Construction was begun 
in 1908, and was completed by 1920. The spillway crest is at R. L. 1180. The 
silt deposits were deduced from regular samplings above slack water, 1910 
to 1916, and above slack water and below the dam, 1917 to 1924. 

Dhukwan Reservoir.—This reservoir is above the mouth of Jamni River 
near Jhansi, United Provinces, India. The drainage area is without snow 
storage, and the silt deposits were estimated. 

Pericha Reservoir—tThis is 80 miles below the mouth of Jamni River 
and 35 miles below Dhukwan Reservoir. Silt deposits are reported to be 
negligible. The reason for silting in Dhukwan Reservoir and not in this 
reservoir could not be obtained. Silt interception by Dhukwan Reservoir 
does not fully explain this phenomenon, since it is 23 years old and has 
lost one-fourth of its capacity, while Pericha Reservoir has lost none in 
48 years. 

Habra Reservoir in Algeria.—The dam broke in 1881 and all the silt 
was sluiced out. The reservoir was put in service again in 1885. During 
later years sluicing has been resorted to periodically, It is estimated 
that 4900 acre-ft of silt have thus been sluiced out, so that the actual silt 
deposited should be increased by that amount. The river carries approxl- 
mately 1% of silt by weight per annum. 

Helena Reservoir—The domestic water supply for Perth, Western 


. Australia, is furnished by this reservoir. Surveys were made in 1913, 1920, 


and 1930. The stream flow into the reservoir from 1900 to 1930 registered 
a maximum per year of 151 000 acre-ft, and a minimum of 1190 acre-ft. 

- Hamiz Reservoir, in Algeria.—Periodic sluicing was begun in 1901; 23% 
of the total water supply is used in sluicing out silt. No part of the silt 
deposited prior to 1901 has been removed but further loss of capacity has 


been prevented, 


i 


face. If the advancing face were fan-shaped and each carload was of — 
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SEDIMENTATION PROCESSES 


When a stream carrying a load of sediment into a reservoir meets the 
quiet waters of the reservoir its velocity is destroyed and its load of silt 
is deposited, forming a delta. In delta building the material is sorted as — 
it is deposited. The finer material is carried far out into the reservoir and 
spread over the bottom. This part of the delta consists of the suspended — 
load of the stream, sorted from coarse to fine and spread over a fan-shaped 
area the apex of which is at the mouth of the stream. For distinction this — 
part of the delta is called the bottom set bed. } 

Superimposed on this is the stream’s bed load deposited over a fan- — 
shaped area, and called the foreset bed. These deposits are also sorted, the 
coarser material settling first. The foreset beds are deposited in layers or 
strata normally inclined to the horizontal at the slope of repose of the 
material in its saturated condition ((81) (82)). These strata vary in — 
thickness and in inclination with every variation of the stream’s bed load | 
and rate of flow. 

The process of building the foreset beds is somewhat analogous to that of — 
building road grades by continually dumping material on the advancing 


different material in size, hue, and condition of saturation, a faint picture — 
of the process of laying down a typical foreset bed may be had. 

The top surface of the typical foreset bed is fairly level provided the ; 
water surface of the reservoir remains constant. On top of this is deposited 7 
the suspended load of the stream in the same manner that the original 
bottom set beds were formed, except these deposits on top are of the — 
coarser suspended material. This part of the delta is called the top set — 
bed. The finer suspended material is carried beyond the foreset bed and © 
deposited as bottom set bed in advance of the inclined strata of the foreset _ 
bed. 

As the river flows over the top of the foreset bed, it may form rip- 
ples, dunes, and anti-dunes. Often the top set beds are superimposed over — 
these dunes and ripples, preserving them intact. 

If the lake level varies periodically, but with sufficient time for deltaic 
deposits to be made at each level, the delta is formed in benches. Of such 
would be those in certain natural lakes the levels of which vary only with 
eyclic weather changes, as, for example, Great Salt Lake. When the level 
varies seasonally, such as is the case with most artificial reservoirs that may 
be emptied and filled one or more times each year, the delta soon loses its 
typical characteristics. 

Variability of stream regimen, variability of reservoir levels, and vari- — 
ability of materials transported, introduce great complexities. Deposits at 
one level are cut through at a lower level and re-deposited farther out; — 
waves re-sort and flatten the slopes. The net result of these complex and 
interlocking processes may cause the deltaic shore to become a well-graded — 
composite of coarse and fine material of considerably greater density than 
would be found in either of the delta beds in their idealistic state. 


ee: 
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; Where the reservoir capacity is small compared to the annual inflow, it 
may happen that a considerable part of the suspended load is carried through 
the reservoir and only the bed load is deposited. This is evidenced on 
many streams where the space above dams has been completely filled with 
coarse gravel and cobbles. 

A sediment-carrying stream in a valley builds its bed and banks higher 
than the surrounding land. Alluvial valleys normally slope away from the 
stream channel. As the banks become higher the stream slope is reduced | 
until finally a flood overtops and cuts through them and the river forms 
a new channel. The ends of the old channel soon become closed by silting 


‘and, thereafter, it stands as a lake until it is slowly filled by sediments 


from overflows and wind-borne materials. 

A dam across a stream bed not only induces filling the slack-water 
space above it, but induces the deposition of river débris a long distance up 
stream. Fig. 3 is a profile of Bear Creek near Colfax, Calif:, before and 
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after the construction of a débris barrier. This comparatively low dam 
had the effect of withholding an enormous volume of coarse river débris 
from passing to the lower lands. ‘This serves to illustrate an extreme case 
of aggrading a stream bed where only coarse sand, gravel, and boulders are 
concerned. 

Tue Lire or A ResERvoIR 


A reservoir can only store water for subsequent use below its spillway 
level, or such other higher level as may be controlled by flash-boards or 
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crest gates. The silt deposited below spillway level, therefore, robs the 
reservoir of that much water-holding capacity. Ultimately, a reservoir on 
a silt-laden stream will fill up to the spillway level, leaving only a meander- 
ing stream channel on the alluvial plane made by these deposits. 

Table 1 shows the average rate of silt deposition per annum. The use- 
ful life of a reservoir is not the number of years obtained by dividing 
its original capacity by the deposition rate per year. Such generalizations 
are not permissible. The usefulness of a storage reservoir may be prac- 
tically exhausted when its capacity has been reduced 50%, or some other 
substantial part of its original capacity. On the other hand, a reservoir 
for power purposes may still be useful after it is completely filled. 

The rate of silt deposition diminishes as the reservoir fills. Deltas will 
form at the mouths of all tributaries. As the deposits fill the storage space 
a continually lessening volume of quiet water is available for deposition 
‘of the finer materials, with the result that a continually increasing part of 
the material entering is carried over the spillway. During extreme floods 
earlier deposits may be picked up and carried out of the reservoir. Such 
effects are more apparent in reservoirs the capacities of which are a rela- 
tively small part of the annual flow through them. 


Space Occupiep By Sint 


The relation between weight and volume of silt is one of almost infinite 
variation. There is no fixed relation. The specific gravity of all silts is 
quite constant. The difference in unit weight of silt, therefore, is almost 
entirely a matter of the voids. 

Assuming 2.6 as a fair average of the specific gravity of the silt parti- 
cles, the weight per cubic foot. of dry and saturated silt may be determined 
as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Computation: Weicut or Dry anp Saturatep Sit 


WEIGHT PER Cusrc Foor WEIGHT PER CusIc Foor 
Percentage of voids Epeoan age 
i of voids 
Dry silt Botursted Dry silt ws eee =: 
US oie Foner te queries SERN er & 163 163 50 81 

230 hao SOOO DAD oe aE ee 131 144 60 65 103 
2s Sol ee IR ee a eh 114 133 67.5 53 95 
BO ite scot Mari ORME OAs, Oana 98 123 70 49 93 
AOTC Ae Me loos ee TE 85 115 80 33 83 


When silt is first deposited it is loose and flocculent, and the finer the 
silt the greater the volume it occupies. As it lies in place and more sedi- 
ment is superimposed, it becomes more and more compact. Some have 
contended that the water pressure tends to compact the silt. Borings in 
silt deposits in California reservoirs (41) have shown: (a) That a definite 
water-table exists in the deposits commensurate with the water level of the 
reservoir; (b) that the deposits below the water-table are flocculent ; and 
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(c) that deposits, do not shut off spring water inflow on the beds of reser- 
voirs. Under such conditions the silt deposits are not consolidated by water 
pressure but by superimposed silt. 

A most potent factor in compacting silt is exposure and consequent 
drying. The shrinkage of these deposits is evidenced by the cracks that 
form in a sun-dried exposure of fine silts. 

Sands are not subject to such shrinkage. The amount of shrinkage, 
therefore, depends largely on the proportion of sand to clay and on the 
fineness of the clay. The more uniform the size of the particles the greater 
the voids and the less the specific weight. Deltaic deposits subject to wave 
action at all stages may become well graded from fine to coarse and, there- 
fore, may be very dense. 

These observations serve to explain why such disparity has been found 
in the volume-weight relation in various localities and by various investi- 
gators. Follett (48(a); 47) used a specific weight of 53 Ib per cu ft 
for the Rio Grande silt. This was determined by selecting a single 3-in. 
cube from a sun-dried river bar. This sample was taken in 1904 and that 
weight has been used in all tables of the Rio Grande silt at San Marcial, 
N. Mex., since the beginning of the silt record in 1897. Humphreys and 
Abbot in 1861 used a weight of 120 lb per cu ft for the Mississippi River 
sediment. 

Samples from exposed silt’ bars in various reservoirs in Texas showed 
the following (53): 

Dry weight, in 


Material : pounds per cubic foot 

Qoarse silts at head of reservoir, probably consisted 

largely of bed load....... se. eee eee e ee eee eens 92 
Fine silts from much the same location............ 85 
Deposits on surface of silt beds near middle of 

TESOL OLE SE ee eer ooo rerio ea eeietie tkele (Saree arsmtaens. = 55 
Finest material from submerged deposits in old 

river channels of reServOirs........see eee eee 31 


: «Seventeen samples from exposed silt beds of Elephant Butte Reservoir in 
1916 yielded the data presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Sampues rrom Exposep Sitt Beps or 
Evepuant Butte RESERVOIR 


Description : Maximum Minimum Average 
Weight as taker, in pounds per cubic foot.....-. 124.3 96.7 104.7 
Moisture, percentage ...-.... Rolaiats ofkle -Urersaitnne 20.9 4.4 11.6 
‘ Weight dry, in pounds per cubic fOOt reich ieee 101.2 87.9 92.3 
Specific gravity.........+-seeee cece e reese eee 2.66 2.59 2.64 
Percentage of voids......2.-++0-essserreeceee 46.6 39.0 44.0 


In India (20a) engineers have found that the silts of the Indus River, 
when wet, averaged 95 lb per cu ft and that they contained 45 lb of water 
and 50 lb of dry matter. Many determinations have been made of the 
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specific weight of the silts of the Colorado River with greatly varying 


results (42a). A summary of these determinations is, as follows: 


Number of 


Location pe ‘; Saanan Bk YP 
Yuma, Ariz.) os20 20009 28 2 SU. ee 90° vxlitalsila eB 4 
Laguna, Dam: ...0% 6.6.52 + enidbs cee seb Ait Fae Raa 
Bed silts: Imperial Canals, 1925....... ALAS Ecc ee 102 
Bed silts: Imperial Canals, 1917-18.... 12 .....+.--. 97 
Gila River: Silt bars (80)........+.--. AWS Mst toes orp moenchac 74.2 
Deposits in Settling Basins of 
Imperial Valley Municipal Water 
Systems: 
EV Gentros Calif: 6... cueietiss «rents any tae mines eee 45.2 
Amperial:: Oalati ce. wee wins + is malate oc tees ra AG © 37.0 
Calexico! Galif. ih 008. ASI. 10995 Aches ets TaF 
Experimental settling basin at 
Parken: Qityi easael: setictaees ase Cadena Bo ee a See 57.5 


The writer found the dry weight of all the sediment filtered from the 


daily samples from Coeur d’Alene River, Idaho, for more than a year (con- — 


sisting largely of tailings from ore-reducing works) to be 50 Ib per cu ft. 


Tf it were not for the uncertain quantity of silt carried into reservoirs as — 


bed load, it would be quite a simple matter to determine the space occupied 
by the suspended silt in streams flowing into reservoirs where the volume 


of deposits have been determined by careful capacity surveys. The com- © 


parison between suspended silt and deposits in the Elephant Butte Reservoir 
for determining the probable bed load of the Rio Grande (see heading, “The 


Bed Load”), shows the futility of this method unless the bed load can be 


determined by direct measurement in the stream. . 


As a result of their study of Colorado silts, Fortier and Blaney (42b) — 


recommended the use of a specific weight of 62.5 lb per cu ft for suspended ~ 
silts. This was a convenient figure because the percentage of silt by weight 


and by volume then becomes equal. For the space occupied in reservoirs © 


on, the Lower Colorado River, on account of the probable mixture of coarser 
bed load and suspended silt and also to allow for compacting by superimposed 
silt, they suggested the use of a specific weight of silt im situ in the reservoir 
of 85 lb per cu ft (42c). As a general average of the silt-bearing streams of 


} 


oma 


Southwestern United States, these figures are consistent with all available 


data and can be used without great error. 


StREAM TRANSPORTATION OF SILT 


It has been estimated that the surface of the United States is being re- 


moved at the rate of 1 in. in 760 yr (3). At some time or other, the material 
removed is transported by streams. The total of solids removed is estimated 


‘at 783 000 000 tons per annum, of which 513 000 000 tons is suspended matter 


and 270 000 000 tons is dissolved solids. 


Flowing water has the power to transport large quantities of finely divided 
material as a suspended load and also to drag other materials along its bed. 


oe eee ae 
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The higher the velocity and the more turbulent the stream, the greater the 


_ proportion of suspended load it is capable of carrying. When velocities slacken 


this material settles and the bed-load movement is arrested. Material remains 
in suspension by reason of the vertical components of currents and eddies 
within the water prism. 

The shape of the silt particle has an important bearing on the facility 
with which it remains in suspension or settles to the bottom. The finer the 
material the slower it settles; rounded particles will settle much faster than 
flat scale-like particles; and, disk-like particles settle in still water (flat 
side down) with an oscillating motion requiring a long time. 

The velocity of the water, the degree of fineness of the material, and the 
predominating shape of the particles are three correlated factors that deter- 


-- mine the variant between the suspended load and the bed load of a stream. 


On mountain streams the bottom load consists of boulders, cobble-stones, 


-and coarse sand. The transporting of stones along a stream bed grinds them, 


ultimately, into material sufficiently fine to permit their being carried to the 
ocean as suspended load or as bottom load of slow-moving rivers. By far 
the greater part of the sediment transportation by streams occurs at the time 


of a flood. “Cloudbursts” on mountain streams may cause the movement of 
‘millions of tons of débris, from fine sands to boulders as large as houses. 
~The waters of great rivers, at their mouths, seldom acquire sufficient velocities 


to move anything but sand and the smaller gravels. 
There is no line of demarcation between suspended load and bed load. 
In the same stream a given material may be carried in suspension in one 


reach and as bed load in another. A flood will put in suspension large volumes 


of material formerly deposited on the bed and banks of the stream and start 
rolling a new bottom load of much heavier material. The transportation of 
detritus from mountain top to ocean bed is thus accomplished in stages by 
a series of spasmodic expenditures of stream energy interspersed with periods 
of quiescence. 

Suspended Silt.—Table 6 gives a summary of the results of a large number 
of measurements to determine the suspended silt content of the streams of 


_ the world. The streams in the United States are arranged alphabetically 
by the major drainage basins. Tributary streams within those basins are 


V Bp t 


arranged in order from head to mouth. 

The Bed Load.—Little information is available as to the quantity of 
material transported as bed load. Humphreys and Abbot estimated the bed 
load at the mouth of the Mississippi River to be 11% of the suspended load. 
Fortier and Blaney place that of the Colorado River, at Yuma, Ariz., at 
20% of the total load (42d). Follett stated that the bed load of the Rio 
Grande at San Marcial, N. Mex., “may amount to 25% of the silt carried. 
jn suspension.” 

- Comparing the silt content of the Rio Grande during the years between 
capacity surveys (1916-1925) of Elephant Butte Reservoir, it is found that: 


Total suspended silt passing San Marcial..= 217 000 000 tons 
Total silt deposited in reservoir.....-+.++-= 178 000 acre-ft. 


tree) 
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TABLE 6.—Susrenpep Sirt Carriep By STREAMS 
Num-|) Quan- |SusPeNpep Siu 
Drai ber. by of |————_——__ ‘ 
alnage of ob-| water, 
Item Stream Locality area, 10 Period serva-| in thou- Pe Ailes Relerong 
No. square tions | sands oe ib. 
= meme | ak | 2 
period) feet period 


eB 


‘ 
(a) Cotoravo River System 


See Appendix. 


1 Kremmling, Colo... .. 2 380| 4/23/-12/30, 1905 157 1 030) 0.18 0.256] (55) 
2 .|Palisade, Colo. 8 500 4/2/05-5/5/06 161 4 740) 0.49 3.13 | (55) 
3 Ciseo, Utah. 24 100) 11/1/14-8/31/15]...... 6 700) 1.0 9.1 |(42) 
(Ciscos 7 taliernetecrtcete teen? Oct-Sept. 1929-30}...... 6 150} 2.32} 19.4 |(31) 
4 Lees Ferry, Ari Oct-Sept. ee Br er 13 200} 6.1] 110 (31) 
5 Grand Canyon near|.......-- 1926-7 93) 14 400] 11.5 | 225 (62), (58), (61) ) 
Bright Angel Creek,}......... 1927-8 106} 17 300) 16.9 | 396 (62), (58), (61) ) 
Arizona yaad oz) di tl reh sie oor 201] 15 600] 8.1 | 172 (62), (58), (62) ) 
Ss elevate ie 1928-9 259} 19 400] 18.2 | 480 (62), (58), i 
et oe 1929-C(} 289] 13 400) 13.0} 236 (62), (58), (61) ) 
Secon ate 1930-1} 291] 6.720) 7.6 | 68.8 |(62), (58), (61) ) 
no We WL a i ae a RS ie a ee ro. Total mean...| 1 239] 86 800} 18.4 |1 580 2 
6 |Colorado....... Topock, Ariz......... 171 000] + 8/1/17-7/31/18)...... 15 600} 9.7] 206 
we atbotealy Oct-Sept. 1925-6 98} 14 300) 7.2 140 & a, (58), 60) 
Soe erate Oh 1926-7 104) 17 000) 14.9 345 (62), (58), (61) ) 
ics Baeateta 1927-8 103} 15 400} 10.0 | 209 (62), (58), (61) } 
PE SOS 1928-9 98} 18 900) 17.1 437 (62), (58); (61) ) 
remaaare’e 1929-0 102} 13 200) 13.6 245 (62), (58), (61) } 
wecctalie at 1930-1 94 6 770) 7.0 65 (62), (58), (61) ) 
aed» tes Total mean..| 599] 85 570] 12.4 |1 441 
7 |Colorado....... Yuma, Ariz.......... 242 000 Jan-Dec., 1911]...... 17 800} 11.3 | 273 (50c) 
6.5 163 '(50c) 
7.4 119 (50c) 
9.3} 261 (50) 
11.6 230 (50) 
14.2 442 (50) 
5.9 |. 165  |(50) 
6.3 | 112 {(50) 
10.0 | 145  1|(50) x 
8.6 | 251. |(50) > 
8.6 228 (50) 
8.2] 190 |(50) 
10.4 252 (50) 
8.3 129 (50) 
9.6 162 (50) : 
7.6} 126 {(50) ; 
10.6 | 245 {(50) 4 
6.6] 116 |(58) 
12.4} 292 (58) i 
12:9 | 186  |(58) } 
: 8.1 53 «| (58) ’ 
—_—_—— a 
9.4 |4 140 i 
8 /Gunnison....... Whitewater, Colo..... 7 870} 4/2/-10/31, 1905}. 203} 2 290) 0.64] 2.01 |(55) d 
9 |Green.......... ee River, Wyo... . 7 450) 5/1-11/1, 1905} 145 935} 0.10) 0.132) (55) 
10) |Green sews Green are Utah....! 40 600) 8/1/14-8/31/15]...... 4 700) 1.3 8.3 |(42) 
11 |San Juan....... Blut; Utalis votre ss: 24 000) 11/1/14-8/31/15]...... 3 000} 4.1 16.6 |(42) 
F ’ Bluff, Utah > 2. oceh sl nae oe Oct-Sept. 1929-30]...... 1 740) 19.3 | 45.6 |(31) 
Animas, . <2... Durango, Colo........ 810) 38/19-12/18, 1905] 188 850} 0.18] 0.210)(55) . 
13 |Little Colorado. .|Woodruff, Ariz....... 8/6/05: 4/3 3/06} 126 85.5) 7.86] 0.915](55) ; 
UO CHE Florence Canal.......]......... 11/28/99-3/7/ hes AD eh Oe ely GBS lt acke ces (42) . 
i Florence ares 8/1-14/5,.1000).. oa tone. 26.8) leoe. ee (42) a 
“4 6/1-12/31, 1905]...... 255 4.9 1.7 |(42) , 
8/5-10/15, 1914)...... 74.6] 53.0 5.4 | (42) 
. 11/11-12/8, 1916]...... 54.5] 5.4 0.4 | (42) $ 
3 1 800 4/14/05-4/22/06 161) 165 1.76] 0.396)(55) 5 
fs 4/9/05-4/23/06) 155] 4 280 2.01) 11.7 |(55) 
4/5/05-3/10/06| 143] 615 | 1.23} 1.03 |(55) ; 
id 
x 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 
Nene Quan- |SUsPENDED Sut 
* tity of 
Draiage of ob: water, ae 
joa Stream Locality area, in Period Betvarlimithane * wibom Reference 
5 Square tions | sands er | of tons | number 
mniles aye | af nares sas forte 
- san uring 
period] feet patidd 
(b) Conums1a River System 
20 |No. Fork, Coeur | 
"Alene...... Enaville, Idaho......]......... 5/13/21-6/30/22 414| 1440 | 0.074] 0.146 |(@5) 
21 |So. Fork, Coeur 
dAlene...... Enaville, Idaho......|........- 5/13/21-6/30/22 414) 466 0.97 | 0.615 |(35) 
22 |Salmon.. .|Malott, Wash........ 150) 5/23/05-1/13/06 139 25.5) 0.067| 0.0023)(55) 
23 |Malheur. .|Wale, Ore... 2.2.2... 4 860) 3/26-12/4, 1905 186 134 | 0.193} 0.035 }(55) 
24 |Payette........|Horseshoe Bend, Idaho 2 240) 5/15-9/13, 1906 75| 1030 | 0.031} 0.043 |(55) 
25 |Palouse........ Hooper, Wash........ 2 210| 5/22-10/8, 1905| 122 32.2] 0.055] 0.0024|(55) 
(c) Great Bastn Riveg Systems 
26 |Truckee........ Derby, Nev.........- | 1 750) 4/10/06-8/13/07; 39] 1 130 | 0.053) 0.081 |(55) 
27 \Owens......... Round Valley, Calif... 400 5/13 /06-3/30/07| 290) 232 | 0.026) 0.00811 (55) 
, (d) Misstssipp1 River System 
28 |Mississippi... . . Prescott, Wis.....--.-|-.-.-.-.. 4/26-7/30, 1881 0.161) 2.79 |(38) 
29 |Mississippi....- amona; Minnis... «| - «+ eaeats 2/4-7/30, 1881 0.033] 0.59 |(38) 
30 |Mississippi..... Winona, Minn..... 0.22... 52.8% May-Oot. 1932) 5. capris sisretaie ope wcitets 0.598 |(69) 
31 |Mississippi. .... LaCrosse, Wis......-.|...0.ss05 Apr.-Noy. 1932].....)...0..-+-]- 005. 1.044 |(69) 
32 |Mississippi..... Clayton, loway. 2. bia 1/28-8/18, 1881 0.039} 1.16 |(38) 
83 |Mississippi...... COlayton; dows. 6s. |cnc -etath Meay-Oot. 1932) )..0)2colistec « sclebley aibieteras 1.673 |(69) 
34 |Mississippi.... . Hannibal,.Mo. 2.0. .20]:..0. 0. 1/11-8/4, 1881 0.28 | 20.5 (88) 
35 |Mississippi..... Grafton: Ula ss eee. cts oto 11/13/80-8/31/81 0.321) 45.8 (38) 
Grafton, Ul i000. Sees 3/22-6/6, 1929 0.256) 14.2 (38) 
Grafton, Ill.......-.-. 170 000} 6/6/30-/2/28/31 0.098} 2.79 |(39) 
36 |Mississippi.... . St. Louis, Mo........].- RON 3/31-6/25, 1879 2.44 | 99.0 (88) 
SteLowis), MOsy. ai. <elilieioc seetalolave 1/15-9/5, 1881 1.40 |225 (88) 
St Douis;: Mois. :<) 2:10 oi cia cire 4/8-6/12, 1929 1.54 |132 (38) 
37 |Mississippi..... Columbus, Ky..:..,.-|......6.. 3/15-11/15, 1858 0.83 |293 (38) 
Col@mbusyKy... .. 2 pojts eee tes ‘4-7/2, 1879 1.43 |177 (38) 
88 |Missssippi..... Fulton Slenne 2. bcili+s elon 11/28/79-10/10/80 0.88 |424 (38) 
_ $9 |Mississippi. . . . - Hampton Ldg., Ark...|......... 1/6-6/27, 1879 0.63 |135 (38) 
~ 40 |Mississippi... .. elena Ark sr wc.) brn) <p beste ame 12/13 /78-6/18/79 0.65 |188 (38) 
: Helena, Ark..........| 988 000) 9/2/30-2/28/31 0.385 | 26.4 19) 
41 |Mississippi.... - (CRIGOt OAT cee oi. = ep y-ll nc orent torre 4/2-6/25, 1929 0.44 |142 (38) 
Chicot,cArk.y.. 2.2% 1 119 000 9/2/30-1/17/31 0.53 | 29.5 (39) 
42 |Mississippi..... Lake Providence, La..|......... 11/18/79-10/15/80 0.70 |335 (38) 
43 |Mississippi..... Kings Point, Miss.....].....-.-- 1/17-5/30, 1879 0.57 |152 (38) 
44 |Mississippi..... Vicksburg, Miss......|....-.--- 3/18-6/6, 1929 0.55 |177 (38) 
Vicksburg, Miss... .-. 1 138 000} 8/29/30-1/26/31 0.45 | 27.0 |(39) 
45 |Mississippi.... - Tarberts Ldg., Miss...|-....---- 3/19-6/21, 1929 0.39 140 (38) 
46 |Mississippi. ... . Red River Ldg., Miss.}......... 3/3-6/22, 1929 0.37 |126 (38) 
Red River Ldg., Miss.]1 230 000] 9/23 30-2/26/31 0.57 | 46.6 (39) 
47 |Mississippi.... . Carrollton, La........]--.-.205+ 9/17/51-2/15/52 0.63 |380 (38) 
Carrollton, Dale... 2 cal SoS eh 2/16/52-2/20/53 0.81 |582 (38) 
; Carrollton, La........].-..--6.- 12/19/79-10/8/80 0.71 1293 (38) 
Carrollton, Dat. 72... 2b. 2 eee 3/12-6/25, 1929 0.80 |246 (38) 
Carrolton, La........ 1 238 000} 9/16/80-2/27/31 0.26 | 22.0 (39) 
- 48 |Chippewa...... Durand, Wis........-]-+-+-+++- ay-Oct., 1982]......]...-+0.--[eoeee 0.050 |(69) 
- 49 |LaCrosse....... West Salem, Wis......|...-..--- May-Oct., 1982].....].....0--+}eeeeee 0.071 |(69) 
BO) ROOG. tae cre toes uston, Minn.......-|..-....-- May-Oct., 1932].....]...-----++}sese5> 0.687 |(69) 
51 |Wisconsin...... Musooda, Wis.....-.-|---+--+:5 May-Oct., 1932}..2..]...-..+++]-.0055 0.135 |(69) 
62 |Illinois River. . .|Lockport (Sta. 292)... 217| Sept-Aug., 1921-22 0.032) 0.264 |(59) 
53 |Illinois River. . .|Joliet (Sta. 286)...... 1 120} Sept-Aug. 1921-22 0.048} 0.430 | (59) 
64 {Illinois River. . .|Morris (Sta. 263)..... 7 600| Sept-Aug. 1921-22 0.082} 1.20 |(59) 
56 |Illinois River. . .|Chillicothe (Sta. 179) . 13 400] Sept-Aug. 1921-22 0.039} 0.750 |(59) 
56 |Illinois River. . .|Peoria (Sta. 166)..... 13 600] Sept-Aug. 1921-22 0.030} 0.565 |(59) 
57 |Missouri......- Ft. Benton, Mont..... 24 600|July-June, 1929-30 0.077} 0.45 |(48) 
/ Ft. Benton, Mont.....]......... 1930-31 0.177} 0.749 | (43) 
58 |Missouri......- Williston, N. Dak.....| 164 000 1929-30 1.42 | 28.1 (48) 
Williston, N. Dak.....].....-..- 1930-31 2.28 | 35.6 (48) 
59 |Missouri....... Mobridge, 8. Dak. 209 000 1929-30 2.10 | 46.6 |(43) 
Mobridge, S. Dak.....]-....-..- 1930-31 2.38 | 85.3 | (43) 
60 |Missouri....... Pierre, 8. Dak......-. 244 000 1929-30 3.37 | 79.7 | (43) 
p Pierre, §. Dak.......-|--...+--: 1930-31 2.38 | 36.9 |(43) 
61 |Missouri....... Sioux City, Iowa..... 315 000 1929-30 3.83 |103 (43) 
Sioux City, Iowa.....|--.....-+ 1930-31 2.14 | 38.1 | (43) 
62 |Missouri....... Omaha, Nebr......... 323 000 1929-30 4.05 |113 (43) 
Omaha Nebr........-|---+--++- 1930-31 2.48 | 44.1 |(43) 
Omaha, Nebr.......--|-«--+-++- 1931-32 4.82 |110 1 (48) 
_ * See Appendix. + Number of observations for entire period. 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 
Seen ET t 


Num-]} Quan- |SusPENDmp Stir 


Drainage 4 sc ef = 
: - | of ob-| water, a 
Item}. Stream Locality area, in Period serva-| in thou- Millions} Reference 
No. square ana eens er | of tons | number * — 
miles aml lof eres thou- |(20001b.) 
period] feet sand | during ” 


period 


Rope Dae A eS ee 
(d) Misstsstprr River System (Continued) 


63 |Missouri....... Plattsmouth, Nebr....] 414 000 1929-30) 4490} 26 400 | 3.93 |141 (43) 
Plattsmouth, Nebr....|......... 1930-31]... 18 300 | 2.07 (43) 
Plattsmouth, Nebr....]......... 1931-32]... .. 21 000 | 4.30 |123 (48) 
64 |Missouri....... Leavenworth, Kans,..| 425 000 1929-30| +648] 28 900 | 4.20 |170 (43) 
rae Leavenworth, Kans...|......... 1930-31]... 18 900 | 2.43 | 62.3  |(43) 
65 |Missouri....... Kansas City, Mo.....} 489 000 1929-30] 4923} 34 000 | 4.13 |191 (43) 
Kansas City, Mo.....|........: 1930-31|..... 22 000 | 2.37| 70.8 — |(43) 
Kansas City, Mo 1931-32|..... 30 800 | 4.98 |208 (43) 
66 |Missouri....... Boonville, Mo 1929-30] +499] 39 400 | 3.57 |191 (43) 
fey. Boonville, Mo. 1930-31|..... 24 800 | 2.01} 67.6 |(43) 
67 |Missouri....... Howard Bend, M 1929-30} 1988] 43 800 | 3.24 {193 (48) 
Howard Bend, M 1930-31|..... 27 800 | 2.05 | 77.3  |(43) 
din: Howard Bend, Mo....|.. a 1931-32]..... 44 900 | 3.00 |183 (43 
68 |Missouri........ St. Charles, Mo.......]..:....5- 2/1-10/31, 1879] 278} 45 500 | 4.10 |253 (38) : 
: St. Charles, Mo....... 528 000} 8/28/30-2/28/31| 44] 13 500 | 2.56 | 47.0  |(39 
69 |Marias......... Loma, Mont......... 9 160] July-June, 1929-30] 1824 589 | 0.467] 0.374 3) 
Loma, Mont.........]...cssens 1930-31]... 355 | 0.578] 0.279 |(43) 
70 |Musselshell..... Mosby, Mont........ 9 570 1929-30] +157 75.21 1.13 | 0.115 |(43) 
Mosby, Mont........]......0- 1930-31]..... 19.5] 6.26 | 0.166 |(43) 4 
71 |Milk........... Nashau, Mont...... 23800 1929-30| 1320] 405 | 1.91] 1.05 |(43) 
Nashau, Mont........].....+2-- 1930-31]... 62.9] 0.171} 0.0146] (43) ; 
72 |Yellowstone. . ..|Billings, Mont........ ii 180| 5/20-11/24, 1905] 88] 3560 | 0.43} 2.07 |(55) 4 
73 |Yellowstone....|Glendive, Mont....... 66 100} 3/28/05-4/21/06] 172) 7570 | 1.14] 11.8 (55) 
Glendive, Mont....... 66 900] July-June, 1929-30] 1380] 8 480 | 2.16 | 24.9  |(43) 
: Glendive, Mont.......)......... July-June, 1930-31)..... 7 240 | 3.64 | 35.8 |(48) 
74 |Big Horn....... Fort Custer, Mont....] 20700} 6/10/05-6/9/06|] 72) 4360 | 1.23 | 7.3 |(55) 
75 |Shoshone.......|Cody, Wyo.......... 1 480]  4/1/05-3/31/06| 287| 1.020 | 0.121) 0.168 |(55) 
76 |Little Missouri. .|Medora, N. Dak...... 6 320|July-June, 1929-30] {387 208. | 5.80} 1.64 |(43) 
Medora, N. Dak......|.....20-. 1930-31]... 80.6] 8.98 | 0.984 |(43) 
77 \Cannonball..... Timmer, N. Dak...... 3 660) 1929-30} +121 77.1] 7.29 | 0.764 (43) 
Timmer, N. Dak......]........- 1930-31|..... 16.8] 2.07 | 0.0473] (43) 
7g |Grand......... Wakpala, §. Dak.....] 5 660 1929-30] +150] 105 | 5.76 | 0.822 |(43) 
Wakpala, 8. Dak.....)......... 1930-31)... 44,1) 3.62 | 0.217 |(43 
79 |Moreau........ Promise, §. Dak...... 5 200 1929-30 +121 87.0| 6.17.| 0.730 (G3) i 
Promise, §. Dak......]......... 1930-31]..... 42.8] 6.24 | 0.363 |(43) 
g0 |Cheyenne. ...:.. Carlin, $. Dak... 25 500 1929-30| $546] 720 | 8.23] 8.05 |(43) 
Carlin, §. Dak........|...0...0. 1930-31|..... 410 |10.86 | 6.05 |(43) 
81 |Belle Fourche. . .|Belle Fourche, 8. Dak.| 3 250| 4/15-11/25, 1905 192 121 | 3.60] 0.590 (53) 
Belle Fourche, §. Dak.|......... 4/1-6/23,1906| 51) 101 | 2.71] 0.372 |(55) : 
Belle Fourche, 8. Dak.| 4 270) 7/27-11/13, 1906|' 89 53.7| 0.68 | 0.050 |(55) 
go |Redwater......: Belle Fourche, 8. Dak.) 1.020} 4/9-11/25, 1905] 188] 159 | 0.26 | 0.057 |(55) 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak.|......... 4/1-6/23. 1906| 53 48.5] 0.42 |:0.028 |(55) 
83 |Bad:-aties.. cian Fort Pierre, S. Dak...|’ “3 110] July-June, 1929-30] 1142 87.6|38.97 | 4.64 |(43) ; 
; Fort Pierre, 8. Dak...|......... 1930-31]... 106 |38.32 | 5.52 | (43) 
84 |White.......... Oacoma, §. Dak...... 10 200 1929-30| +227] 432 |22.99 13.5 ‘| (43) 
; Oacoma, 8. Dak......|........- 1930-31]... 278 |18.21 | 6.88 | (43) 
g5 |Niobrara....... Verdel, Nebr......... i2 300 1929-30] +637] 1110 | 0.628] 0.947 |(43 
Verdel, Nebr.........Je.e.e..0. 1930-31]... 970 | 0.459] 0.605 (a3) : 
86 |James.......... Scotland, 8. Dak......| 21 600 1929-30] 426i] 112 | 0.168] 0.0255 |(43 : 
a Scotland, 8. Dak......|......... 1930-31 46.5] 0.118] 0-00747|(43) 
87 |Big Sioux.......|Akron, Iowa......... 9 420 1929-30] 43741 358 | 0.742] 0.361 (43) - 
’ ron, Iowa. .-.-..-.|...eseees 1930-31 02.2] 0:173| 0.0217 \(a3) ‘ 
88 |Little Sioux.....|Correctionville, lowa..| 4 260 1929-30] 4376] 202 | 1.59.| 0.437 (a3) 
Correctionville, lowa..|......... 1930-31 - 40.2) 0.198 0.0108 tay 
g9 |Platte.......... Duncan, Nebr........| 66 100 1929-30] +174] 2 150° | 0.657] 1.92 3) 
Duncan, Nebr........]......... 1930-31 1 870 | 0.504] 1.28 (a3) 
90 |Platte.......... Plattsmouth, Nebr....| 90 200 1929-30] {886] 5 010 | 2.47 |16.8 tan: 
Blattemouth, Nebr... .|....2... 1930-31|...... 4449 | 156 | o.4 (tas) 
a uth) Nebr...) i... sia ‘ : 
91 North Platte....|Laramie, Wyo........ 16 200 5/21-12/38 1908 "125 with ie Ton tse) i 
92 |Loup.......... Genoa, Nebr......... 13 600] July-June, 1929-30] +208] 1970 | 2.89 | 7.74 |(43 
Genoa, Nebr.......0.|...002.04 1930-31 i930 | 189] 4:96 |casy 
93 |Elkhorn........ Waterloo, Nebr.. .. | "6 560 1929-30] $191] 744 3.19 330 a) : 
aterloo, Nebr.......]....0..... : i 
one... omer re al“) ie] 9 BO | Sate” EB 
onner Springs, Kans.)......... 1930-31 ; 
95 |Kansas........- Holliday, Kans....... 62 000 Jan-Dee., 1907| 365 3 $90 0:59 148 (tee) i 
Holliday, Kans.......!. "1908 aetna 2 hoe 
ie aa 3651 9 500 | 0.895123°3 —|(8a) bd 


* See Appendix. t Number of observations for entire period. 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 
Num-| Quan- SusPunDED SILT 
. ber | tity of 
j Drainage of ob-| water, 
ae Stream Locality fener Period serva-| in thou- ines eka ae 
miles tions | sands | thou- |(2000Ib.) 
peed feet sand ca 
ie etre ee 
96 |Smoky Hill..... Mentor, Kans........ 8 420] July-June, 1929-30) +209 270. | 3.50 | 1.29 (48) 
. i Mentor, Kans...... belie a ae 1930-31|..... 224 | 1.79 | 0.544 |(43) 
97 |Smoky Hill..... Solomon, Kans,...... 19 200 1929-30] +368 794 2.52 | 2.72 (43) 
: Solomon, Kans.......|..------- 1980-31)..... 609 | 1.49 | 1.23 |(48) 
98 |Saline.......... Tescott, Kans, ...... 2 880| July-June, 1929-30) 7244 79.8) 1.76 | 0.191 (43) 
Tescott, Kans,.......]...u)e8.- 1930-31]..... 142 | 1.97 | 0.381 |(43) 
99 |Solomon.......: Niles, Kans.........- 6 900 1929-30] {259 255 | 3.12} 1.08 |(43) 
; : Niles, Kansiz)..)...!....).+ sash... 1930-81]..... 198 | 2.99 | 0.805 (43) 
100 |Republican..... Wakefield, Kans...... 25 300|July-June , 1929-30) {543 722 | 5.61 | 5.50 |(43) 
- ‘ Wakefield, Kens......|....--.-- 1930-31]..... 664 | 3.97 | 3.58 |(48) 
» 101 |Big Blue....... Randolph, Kans...... 9 360 1929-30] +407 000 | 4.25 | 5.77 (43) 
Randolph, Cir: ae (i Oy La 1930-31)..... 645 | 2.30] 2.02 (43) 
102 |Grand......,.. Gallatin, Mo.... : 2 250 1929-30] 53 611 | 3.93 | 3.26 |(43) 
Gallatin’ Mow.) 01...) «cites. 1930-31)..... 166 | 2.34 | 0.527 |(43) 
103 |Grand.......... Sumner, Mo... 6 880) 1929-30] 1484 960 | 3.05 | 8.12 |(43) 
Sumner, Mo.........]...--+--- 930-31)..... 959 | 2.63 | 3.43 (43) 
104 |Thompson...... Trenton, Mo.. J 670 1929-30) 154 438 | 8.27 | 4.92 |(43) 
Trenton) Moss... sl. oe» aeaele os 930-31)..... 134 | 4.87 | 0.887 |(43) 
105 |Osage.......... Bagnell, Mo.. 14 000 1929-30] 4395) 3070 | 0.338 1.41 (48) 
Bagnell, MO... esse ef reese ces 1930-31)..... 877 | 0.080) 0.0955 | (43) 
106 |Gasconade...... Rich Fountain, Mo.... 3 180 1929-30] +166] 1 660 | 0.081) 0.183 (43) 
Rich Fountain, Mo....|........- 1930-31)..... 1 150 | 0.070} 0.110. |(43) 
Paducah, Ky ef eae « Mab dene 12/16/78-12/30/79 761174 000 | 0.32 |76.0 (38) 
Mound City, Ill...... 000) 9/11/30- 2/27/31 66| 23 000 | 0.12 | 3.75 (39) 
Clarendon, Ark.......|....--.- 1/19-6/26, 1879 27| 6 200 | 0.036} 0.30 38) 
DeValls Bluff, Ark.... 23 500 2/6-5/30,1931 36] 7 100 | 0.113} 1.09 39) 
Pine Bluff, Ark.......|.....-.-- 2/20-7/8, 1879] 134) 4 110 | 0.51 | 2.88 (38) 
Tulsa, Okla.........- 74 700| 10/18/30-9/8/31| 73) 2 400 4.15 |13.55 |(89) 
I Ozark, Ark......... 152 000] 10/22/30-9/2/31| 94} 13 200 | 1.81 (32.4 (39) 
114 |Cimarron....... Guthrie, Okla........ 16 000) 10/15/30-9/8/31) 68 532 | 8.00 | 5.80 |(39, 
115 |Verdigris....... Okay, Okla... .....-- 8 140] 10/28/30-9/7/31 74|. 1 840 1.J2 | 2.80 (39) 
116 |Grand.......... Wagoner, Okla....... 12 400] 10/24/30-9/7/31| 73) 3 150 | 0.32 1.38  |(39) 
117 |So. Canadian. . .|Calvin, Okla.......-- 29 700| 10/30/30-9/2/31 71 450 | 5.70 | 3.46 (39) 
118.7) Yaso0! 3: w 60.38 Greenwood, Miss..... 7°700| 9/16/30-9/26/31| 122 3960 | 0.48 | 2.35 (39) 
119 |Ouacnita....... Monroe, La........-- 17:760| 9/17/30-9/29/31| 179 910 | 0.13 | 0.16 |(89) 
426 |Red..........- Denison, Tex.......-- 36 100 9/9/30-9/30/31| 160) 2 950 | 3.73 |15.0 (39) 
Hoi |Redisins. 03% Alexandria, La.......|.+-.++55: 9/24-7/1, 1879] 22) 6 550 0.38 | 3.40 | (88) 
Alexandria, La........ 63 300] 9/23/30-9/19/31| 156 600 1.56 |35.2 (39) 
122 |Salt Fk.of Red R|.Mangum, Okla....... 1 220) 4/11/05-6/28/06) 253 63.5] 2.36 | 0.204 |\55) 
123 |North Fk. of Red : : 
BREN. sativa: Granite, Okla.......- 2210} 4/12/05-3/16/07| 482 425 | 4.21} 2.30 |(55) 
124 |North Fk. of Red 
RPI clays kao Headrick, Okla....... 5 470) 5/20/05-8/19/07| 447 700. | 3.45 | 3.28 |(65) 
125 |Elm Fk. of Red 
eaters = tithe kee Mangun, Okla........ 750) 5/18/05-3/22/07| 509 350 | 7.02 | 3.34 | (55) 
_ 126 |Washita........ Durwood, Okla.......}..0.0-6-- 9/8/30-9/23/31| 109 785 | 4.40 | 4.70 — |(39) 
127 |Little River..... Horatio, Ark .......-|-- Bed 1/21-9/28, 1931] 85) 1 670 0.053} 0.12  |(39) 
128 |Sulpbur........ Darden, Tex... .. 9/10/30-3/24/31| 125) 1 010 0.65 | 0.885 |(39) 
129 |Atchafalaya....|Simmesport, La.......]...+--+++ 3/19-6/22, 1929] 23] 63 000 0.38 |32.6 (38) 
Simmesport, La.......{.---+++-- 9/23/30-2/27/31| 601 11 700 | 1.18 |18.7 (38) 
(e) Gutr or Mextco Dratnagn SysTmM f 
130 |Rio Grande..... San Marcial, N. Mex.. Jan-Dec., 1897|..... 2220 | 14.5 | 43.7 (47), (65) 
; 1898)..... 961 | 13.1] 17.0 |(48) 
1899)..... 239 -| 18.1] 5.9 (48) 
1900)..... 468 |17.1] 10.9  |(48) 
1901}..... 656 | 23.8 | 21.3 (48) 
1902)..... 201 | 25.8 7.0 (48) 
1903)... 1 270 8.2 | 14.2  |(48) 
1904]..... “710 | 20.0 | 19.3 |(48) 
1905) 35] 2 420 |: 6.6] 21.8 (48) 
1906} 112} 1 560 7.5 | 16.0 (48) 
1907| 118} 2 160 9.4 | 27.5 — (48) 
1908} 110 774 | 16.9 | 17.8 (48) 
1909] 117} 1280 | 12.9 | 22.2 (48) 
1910} 90 852 6.4} 7.5  |(48) 
1911] 114) 1800 | 35.0 | 85.2 |(48) 
1912| 109] 1500 | 12.4 | 25.8. |(48) 


* See Appendix. + Number of observations for entire period. 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 
—_ 
Num-| Quan- SusPENDED SILT 
: ber | tity of 
Drainage of ob-| water, Millions 
Item Stream Locality area, In Period serva-| in thou- | p f te Referenoe i 
No. square tions | sands Saal Pair number 
miles in | of acre- oy ea 
* san uring 
period) feet period 
(e) Gut or Mextco Drainace System (Continued) 
130 |Rio Grande ....|San Marcial, N. Mex. 30 000 Jan-Dec., 1913]..... 525 8:2'| 6.8 (58) 
Pee) 1914].....) 1180 | 25.3 | 40.5 (58) 
Pics 1915|.....| 1350 | 13.6 | 25.0 |(58) 
grav 1916|.....| 1650 | 13.2 | 30.0 |(58) 
mi 1917|.....| 1050 | 6.6] 9.4  |(58) 
ae 1918].....| 410 | 6.6] 3.7 |(58) 
me 1919|.....| 1580 | 22.8] 45.8  |(58) 
EE ae 1920].....| 2220 | 10.4] 31.5 |(58) 
Me 1921|.....| 1630 | 19.2 | 42.9  |(58) 
eee 1922|.....| 964 | 10.2 | 13.3 |(58) 
P Rieasn, 1923)... 1 220 M7 19.4 (58) 
eae Ddesagna| se ; 6 |(58 
ee 1925].....} 419 | 12.0] 6.8 (58) 
Le a 1926].....| 1050 | 7.2] 10.2 |(58) ‘ 
eo 1927 “7 1 350 19.6 35.9 (58) ) 
JAE y= “T1998 |. 7|°4.6 {(58 : 
mcs 1020 Be 1 460 29.5 58.6 tee) 
5 AE 8 Ag80E tees 4] 5.4 {(58) 
b APRON 1931].....} 490 | 18.8 | 12.5 |(58) 
; Total mean, Item No. 130]..... 40 400 | 14.2 |780. 
131 |Rio Grande... El Paso, Tex.........)..0...... 6/1/89-8/31/90| 297] 1075 | 4.0 3:86 (48) 
El Paso, Tex......... 38 600| 1/8/05-4/30/07| 248] 2750 | 8.1] 303  1(55) 
El Paso, Tex......... $32 800]  Jan-Dec., 1924, 26] 816 | 1.67] 1.91 |(14) 
132 |Rio Grande... Fort Quitman, Tex....) {34 500/  Jan-Dec., 1924] 25 505 | 3.57| 2.46 |(14) 
133 |Rio Grande..... Upper Presidio, Tex...} 187 500} 4/23-12/29, 1924 19 311 2.30 0.965 (14) 
Upper Presidio, Tex...|......... Jan-Dec., 1925} 26] 407 | 3.58] 2.04 |(14) 
y Upper Presidio, Tex...J. 2.002... 1926] 26] 570 | 4.06] 3.26 |(14) 
134 |Rio Grande..... Lower Presidio, Tex...| 160 100) 4/24-12/30, 1924] 19 780 3.03} 2.18 (14) 
Lower Presidio, Tex...|......... Jan-Dec., 1925] 26] 2720 | 3.50] 13.1  |(14) 
} Lower Presidio, Tex...|....-.. 1926] 26] 2590 | 3.11) 11.0 |(14) 
135 |Rio Frande..... Boquillas, Tex........| 169 400} 5/7-10/17, 1929] 46] 675 | 9.75] 8.¢% (14) 
136 |Rio Grande.....|Laredo, Tex.......... $133 000] 6/13-12/16, 1924] 17] 3360 | 3.85| 17.4  |(14) 
Darédo,Texstec8, ou 4h Jan-Dec., 1925] 29] 7 250 3.40] 24.6 | |(14) 
Laredo, Teri... Ga]... ohecd 1926] 24) 5 690, | 1.93] 14.8 |(14) 
137 |Rio Grande..... Roma, Tex $160 000) 6/16-12/25, 1924] 15] 4 060°] 4.40] 24.1  |(14) 
ONiges, Tex @ie,.! trond. siete eas Oe Jan-Dec., 1925} 25] 8 040 7.40) 85.2 (14) 
Rona, Texts: .e.iteel ctdeclhon 1/11-10/25, 1926} 17| 5 550 | 7.62] 45.6  |(14) 
Romay Texiey. | cielo. te ae 3/6-12/31, 1929] 296] 2320 | 2.81/ 8.91 |(14) ; 
Ree Jan-Dec., 1930| 257| 3 40 3.76] 17.3 |(14) * 
; Roma, Tex.......... 1931] 257] 3 08 1.87| 7.82. |(14) 
138 [Rio Grande... . ./Matamoras, Mex... .| $180 000] 4/17-12/22, 1924] “20/ 2 620 | 2199|10.6  |(14) 
Matamoras, Mex.....|......... Jan-Dec., 1925| 28] 5 630 | 3.35| 25.7 |(14 
Matamoras, Mex.....|......... 1926] 27] 5 740 | 3.68] 28.8 er 
139 |Pecos.......... Santa Rosa, N. Mex...| 2 900] 7/7/05-12/27/07| 380| 191 | 5.5 | 1.43 sy 
140 |Pecos.......... Dayton, N. Mex...... 20 000} _7/20/05-4/20/07| 417| 790 | 5.8| 6.22 |(55) 
141 [Pecos... 2.5... arlsbad, N. Mex. 22 000| 5/22/05—4/30/07| 366] 1110 | 0.53] 0.80. |(55) 
142 |Gallinas........ La Vegas, N. Mex. 90| 5/19/05-4/31/06| 262 28.3] 0.05] 0.00191(55 
143 |Hondo......... Roswell, N. Mex...... 1040]  4/26-8/4, 1905] 96 78 0} 9.80] 1.04 eB) 
144 |Brazos......... Mineral Wells, Tex.. 23 100| Oct-Sept., 1924-27)... 2940 | 10.1 | 40.5 5} : 
145 |Brazos......... 00) Texecom 28 500} Oct-Sept., 1924-27].....| 4 890 8.6 | 57.2 (53) 
146 |Brazos......... College Sta., Tex... 37 400) 8/1-12/31, 1899 """7] 1160 | 8 66l.... ‘ 
eee og ac Teen le cases Jan-Dec., 1900), 31} 8 810 | 13.15|.......- oye Ga 
ollege Sta., Tex.....|......... 1901) 60} 977 | 12/69]... 777 0 
147 |Brazos......... Rosenburg, Tex....... 3 1106 s 
147 Deni sii urg, Tex 44 000] Oct-Sept., 1924-27]... 15 600 | 4.3 |i06 (53) p 
of Brazos R...|Aspermont, Tex...... "7 980) Oct-Sept., 1924~ 
149 |Witchita..... Witchita Falls, Tex...] 3.050 2/10-13/31,1900 36) Bap B07 (34) (33 
Witchita Falls, Tex...|......... Jan-Dec., 1901] 52! 298 | 15.571... - 2:14)" | 
(f) Sacramento River System : 
150 |Sacramento.....)/Red Bluff, Calif... ... 9 300] 7/3/05-3 
ee horeciamanan Bisber, Calpe 2 950 “4/1/05-4/2/0"] ane] -° go | 9-107] 8-02, (55) 
152 bag 4 settee rele, Cau sede nats 3 640] 6/25/05-2/14/07| 379| 9 600 0.098 136 (35) 
153 |Puta Cr........|Winters, Calif. ||” 805] 1/2/06-3/1/07| 371| 873 | 0.43 | 0.507 tes} ‘ 
* See Appendix. ¢ With all closed basins eliminated. 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 


Num-| Quan- |SUSPENDED Sit 


Drainage Pee wey of 
] or 0 er, aos 
‘ im ae ee anes Period * - | serva- a aaa Per egpecin Heforeneg 
c z 
miles tions | sands | thoy. (20001b,) number 


n sand | during 
period) feet ial 
(g) Nuun River System 
154 |Nile....:...... Sarras, Egypt........|.-- Sa 6/22-8/20, 1905 27 9 650} 0.614) 8.04 |(23) 
; Sarras, Egypt........ r op 7/7-8/20, 1906 19 25 300) 1.97 | 67.6 (28) 
155 | Nile. os.<.52.-s Aswan, Egypt Ke Gals eho lettes 3 500} 0.25 | 1.20 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt Helis te lero ues 2 600] 0.17 | 0.60 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt Mara a. lacss: 1 960) 0.10 | 0.27 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt Apri ont. lasies 1 500] 0.08 | 0.16 |(9) 
Aswan, Kgypt Mayer te ands: 1 280) 0.07 | 0.12 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt guney « Pealiwace 1 600) 0.10 | 0.22 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt aly hye. eo heees 4 850) 0.15 | 1.00 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt Auge oe Be) at a 17 000] 1.43 | 33.0 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt Sepia e | accere 19 200) 1.32 | 34.0 (9) 
Aswan, Egypt OGtE vs Eee cc 13 300] 0.83 | 15.0 (9) 
Aswan, Egyps INOVip ee tenis crass 7 000| 0.57 | 5.4 |(9) 
Aswan, Egypt Deel fas bel cote 4 650| 0.36 | 2.29 |(9) 
Mean year...|..... 78 440) 0.87 | 93.26 
Aswan, Egypt Jan-Dec., 1913} 51} 35 500} 0.53 25.2  |(36); (51) 
Aswan, Egypt 1914) 52] 63 900} 1.20 104.0 (86); (51) 
Aswan, Egypt 1915} 52) 54 500| 0.66 | 48.5 |(36); (51) 
1916} 52 85 600] 0.85 | 98.7 (36); (51) 
1917 52| 91 500) 0.68 | 83.6 (36); (51) 
1918} 52 67 600) 0.52 | 48.2 (36); (51) 
1919 50) 60 300) 0.99 | 81.2 (36); (51) 
1920) 52 67 400) 0.85 | 78.0 (36); (51) 
1921 50} 59 700) 0.92 | 74.5 (36); (51) 
1922 51 72 000) 1.02 |100.0 (86); (51) 
1923 52 72 700| 0.86 | 84.8 (36); (51) 
1924 52 75 500) 0.87 | 89.3 (36); (51) 
1925 52 57 200) 0.69 | 53.3 (36); (51) 
1926 52 69 000) 0.90 | 84.2 (36); (51) 
fr nat ke 14 years, total mean| 722| 932 000| 0 83 |1 050 
(kh) Orner STREAMS IN AFRICA 
MALO Ze sore o10) Orange R. Sta., C. P.. Jan-April, 1920)..... 5 990) 6.9] 534  |(56a) 
7am ce) ASB aa! AaB) bh] ae” [a 
1 |Lower Orange...|Kakamas........---- 11/18/19- 6 d 
163 Vek asta Fi _,.|Kimberley.........-- 1/1/18-12/10/19 21 14 100) 1.88] 36 (56c) 
(i) Tiers River, Asta 
Haity oeiqo geen Amara, Irak......---|-.+-++-+ Jan., 1918|..... 0.60} 4.1] 3.00 |(49) 
geal Wes ae oe iy Sea 0.51/ 0.68] 0.42 |(49) 
vez Eis ole March |... - 1.08} 3.77] 4.92 |(49) 
bea April SUE] Ne) toa} 2.62] 3.51 ](49) 
ies Seis May wah 1.18] 2.03] 2.89 |(49) 
aceaeiv bak: 2 June ee Se 0.86| 0.60] ‘0.63 (49) 
Mi aoe July ee 0.59] 0.35) 0.26 (49) 
eters iaysiets, Aug. es, ae 0.43} 0.21] 0.11 |(49) 
aitcan liveth Sept ew 0.30] 0.15) 0.05 (49) 
BOY se ore Oct, wane 0.28] 0.12) 0.04 |(49) 
Oe ret Noy. WG es 0.36} 0.18} 0.08 {(49) 
Coatistiie « Dec ee a 0.62] 0.77) 0.59 (49) 
Ee The year.....|..--- 7.92) 1.54] 16.50 
(j) Srruams IN Inp1A 
WANS eto tic a= ps wada, India...... 97 000) 6/22-11/30, 1898]..... 51 800] 2.78) 196 |(21) 
164 |BKitsna.........|Beawada, India....-.|' °" °" 6/22-11/9, 1899)..... 19 300| 5.26] 138 |(21) 
6/22-11/19, 1900 56 500] 3.41] 262 |(21) 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 3 
a 
Nees Quan- Suspmnpep Sir : 
Drai Hk i of |-———————_ 
ainage of ob-| water, illi 
Item Stream Locality area, 10 Period serva-| in thou- | pg, ue —- ae 
No. square tions | sands thou- |(20001b.) 
miles in | of acre- sand during 
period) feet period 4 
(j) Srreams 1 Inp1a (Continued) 
} 
aes Sukkur, India........]......... 1904).....] 102 000] 2.69 373] (20) 
ed eg bear eh ae ec 1905]... 121 000] 2.86}  472|(20) 
otis dSceiard 1906|.....] 113 000) 3.68 566) (20) 
Meter acse 1907}.-.:..... 99 000} 2.60 349} (20) ; 
sts on vale 1908).....] 136 000} 3.04 562} (20) 
ti deaniens 1909}.....] 182 000) 3.46 623] (20) " 
attack abe 1910).....] 129 000) 4.02 708) (20) 
TOUTS AF 142 000} 3.60 697] (20) 
|) >) 127 000} 3.56 615} (20) 
IQUS |. aes 105 000} 2.75 394) (20) 4 
1914)..... 159 000} 2.93 635) (20) 
1915}..... 129 000} 2.83 495} (20) } 
IO1GH Foe 118 000} 2.80 448) (20) 4 
1917)..... 126 000} 3.57 613] (20) ‘ 
1918)..... 116 000} 2.86 450) (20) 9 
1919)..... 110 000} 2.34 350) (20) ‘ 
1920]..... 106 000) 2.77 400 et 
1921 98 000} 2.76 367| (17 4 
1922)..... 119 000} 2.80 454 tt - 
1923]..... 118 000} 2.98 478} (17) 
1924]..... 127 000} 2.66 459} (17) 
1925)..... 107 000} 2.68 390} (17) 
24 years, total mean Item No. 165}..... 2 840 000} 3.03) 11 712 5 
166 |Indus.......... owl; [dig tangs 5 alscececcl Jan-Dee., 1902]..... 73 500) 3.02 304} (20) 
1903]..... 98 000} 3 56 474 (20) : 
OS eee 84 500} 3.22 371|(20) 
1905]..... 106 000} 3.12 450} (20) 
1906]..... 105 000} 3.48 516} (20) 
1907]..... 206 000) 1.27 356} (20) { 
1908)..... 115 000} 2.74 428] (20) 
1909]..... 106 000} 3.08 444 teas 
IOLO Ss 2 112 000} 2.88 438] (20 } 
Ath BU epee 122 000} 3.38 563] (20) 4 
1912)..... 86 500} 2.76 325] (20) : 
1913]..... 84 700} 2.76 318 od 
1914)..... 129 000} 3.33 585) (20, } 
1915]..... 108 000} 3.48 512) (20 . ‘ 
1916|.:... 77 600) 3.09 327|(20 7 
pt) | ee 115 000} 3.66 573} (20 7 
1918]..... 94 300} 3.66 469) (20 j 
1919]..... 111 000} 3.13 473} (20 ’ 
1920)..... 87 800} 3.15 376) (20, ’ 
1921]..... 93 500) 3.00 382) (17) ¢ 
1922)..... 115 000) 3.52 551] (17) ? 
1923]..... 109 3.19 473)(1 - 
1924)... 111 000] 2.91 440] (1 j 
1925 ; { 
ASAE add RO Pokal Op 2 a a PL ae 24 years, total mean i 
167 |Sutlej.......... Head of Sirhind Canal, 4 
; LISTS Sa oe Serie acl ELAR Te Aug-Dec., 1893 ‘ 
Pairk nice Jan-Dec., 1894 
See Jan-Oct., 1895 : 
2d NOH Apr-Oct., 1896 ¥ 
Ne -chh June Aug., 1897 > 
(k) Srrwams tn Curina 4 | 
168 |Yangtse........ MADkOWig imc scabies ocdcaxe sc Ay nia ths nc 14} 530 000) 0.53 
169 |Yangtse........ MAMNU sea actasrcics Sajal otk we ‘ me be en me 300 Out 
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TABLE 6—(Continued) 


Num-| Quan- |SUsPeNDED Siur 


: ber | tity of 
Drainage of ob-| water, 


Stream Localit area, in i a 2 Millions 
~ No. bra square Period’ - cee peace Per | of tons cereey 
niles “a. lladanares thou- }|(20001b.) 
period| feet sand | durin 
peri 
(k) Streams ww Carn (Continued) 
169 |Yangtse.. ..... PW Ieee rete erates ante | cosaysiersan ore PUL Se ot | ive < 101 000} 0.74] 101 
aA ces August ...-.| 106 000) 0.38 55.0 
5 atta eee Sept. TR 4 000} 0.47 60.0 
Ss shlde Oct. Eee 84 000} 0.46) 52.7 
Spe: Sevensts Nov. Saye 600) 0.28) 24.3 
eee Beetots Deco een 43 500) 0.13 7.65 
Mean year, Item No. 169 |..... 773 000} 0.36) 374 
7170 reap a (Yel- ae 
slowsR.)in-r..- te iang-Kou, China...]......... 5/1-9/30, 1919}..... 23 300} 39.5 |1 250 12 
171 |Si Kiang (West).|Wuchow............[...--.05- 7/6-10/18, 1915 Dhareectaeietcis On4se eteey. iy (20) 
() Srrwams In AUSTRALIA 
172 Murrumbidgee. .|Burrinjuck.......... 5 000] 7/1-6/30, 1910-11|..... 810] 0.15 0.162) (58 
deateh oe wk 1911-12)..... 440) 0.24, 0.142 3) 
Mcictestles 1912-13]..... 840} 0.40)  0.450)(58) 
Nortaiaa= ts 1913-14]..... 725| 0.94 0.930) (58) 
See ties 1914-15]..... 386] 0.37 0.195} (58) 
Aton ce 1915-16)..... 1 020) 0.40) 0.569)(58) 
ShAcerced Total mean....}....- 4 220) 0.42} .2.44 
* See Appendix. 


Follett used a weight of 53 lb per cu ft for silt in the reservoir.. If this 
specific weight is correct, 187 000 acre-ft of suspended silt passed San Marcial, 
which is more than was deposited in the reservoir. It is believed that only a 
negligible quantity of silt passed through the reservoir. .On the basis of 
65 Ib per cu ft the volume of silt passing San Marcial amounted to 153 000 
acre-ft of suspended silt, leaving 25000 acre-ft for that brought in as bed 
load. This is 16% of the suspended load. It is thus seen that, in this case, 
the estimated volume of the bed load hinges on what specific weight is adopted 
for the reservoir deposits. 

The writer investigated the silt carried and deposited by Coeur d’Alene 
River and from the resulting data made a rough estimate of the bed load. 
The investigation involved 9 miles of the river above Rose Lake, Idaho, in 
which twenty-six cross-sections were established and permanently marked. 
Surveys for silt content were made in May and November, 1921, and in 
March and July, 1922. Daily water samples were taken above and below 
this reach. Of the suspended load entering the reach, 75% was fine silt 
from ore-reduction works in the Coeur d’Alene Mining District and 25% 
was natural débris. The following data were obtained: 


Period (May 13, 1921, to June 30, 1922), in days.... 414 
Suspended silt entering reach, in tonS....+..+++ee05 444 600 
Suspended silt leaving reach, in tonsS.....------++++s 363 100 
Suspended silt deposited, in toms....++-++++.+++++ os 81 500 
Total deposits determined from cross-sections, 1 

cubic yards .....--.-++eee: SE Me ee tags eta 190 000 
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It is believed that 65 lb per eu ft will fairly represent the average specific 
weight of these deposits. Using this value, the bed load, in cubic yards, is 
found to be: 


Total deposits, from soundings........... 190 000 
Suspended Vloawd'sh.7.2 ssi. rates ohana te sree she 93 000 
Bed onde 58 5: cork sk esilodeaier ee neta 97 000 


From this, it appears that the bed load and suspended load were each 
equal to about one-half the total. Although this work was done with care 
considerable uncertainty still remains. The volume assigned to bed load 
hinges on the specific weight assigned to the deposits. If instead of 65 lb 
per cu ft, a value of 80 lb is used, the bed load becomes 115 000 ecu yd, or 
60% of the deposits measured in place. If 50 Ib is used, the bed load be- 
comes 36% of the measured deposits. 

Again, if the sampling gave results 10% too high at the upper end and 
10% too low at the lower end, the entire volume deposited would have to 
be accounted for by bed load. If these errors were reversed the entire deposits 
would have come from the suspended load. 

It would be better to express bed load as a percentage of the total load 
when possible. The foregoing data on bed load may be summarized in 
percentage of total débris transported, as follows: 


Suspended Bed 

ote load load 

Mississippi River, at mouth............6.0.. 90 10 

Rio Grande, at San Marcial, N. Mex.......... 86 14 
Colorado River, at Yuma, Ariz. (Fortier and 

Blaney). re ligee Gt. aa Bes, ott 80 20 

Coeur d’Alene River, at Rose Lake, Idaho.... 49 51 


The foregoing data are to be considered only as the roughest approxima- 
tions; some are pure estimates, but they constitute the only data known to 
the writer. The difficulties of differentiating between bed load and suspended 
load are well illustrated in the case of the Coeur d’Alene River. Strictly, 
there is no line of demarcation—one merges indistinguishably into the other. 
As far as known no successful attempt has been made to measure the 
material transported in a river as bed load. 

Laws of Silt Transportation—Ordinary river flow is turbulent. The mov- 
ing water prism contains many eddies and cross-currents. These serve to 
maintain the finer material in suspension and roll the coarser along the 
bed. The same material may alternate as bed load and suspended load. 
Bellasis (15a) defines suspended load as “silt”, bed load as “drift”; and the 
weight of material per unit volume of water as the “charge”, 

There is an upper limit to the quantity of material a stream of given 
depth and velocity can transport. Such a charged stream will deposit silt at 
every reduction of velocity or decrease of turbulence and pick. up more, if 
available, at every increase. A fully charged stream can not scour material 


from its channel, but its power of moving the drift or bed load is not im- 
paired (15b). 
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About 1900, R. G. Kennedy, Executive Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, India, advanced the first formulas for transportation of silt 
by water as a result of his study of the Bari Doab Canal System. Kennedy 
presented the theory that there is a critical velocity for each depth that 

-will neither scour nor permit deposits. His general formula is: 


Piteene rors RTS Pi Gael tl ada 


in which, Vo is the critical velocity that will neither drop nor pick up sedi- 
ment; d is the depth of water; and C is a coefficient depending on the kind 
of silt. 
The values of the constants in Equation (1) have been established ex- 
- perimentally (see Table 7). 


TABLE 7.—Constants ror SusstirutTion iv Equation (1) 


C n Authority Applicable to: 
0.84 64 Kennedy.......- le ae ste Upper Bari Doab Canal, Punjab, India. 
0.91 OFaT Shwebo Canal, Burma. 
0.67 0.55 _..| Godaveri, Western Delta, Madras, India. 
0.93 0.52 _..| Kistna, Western Delta, Madras, India. 
0.95 0.57 _| Lower Chenal Canal, Punjab, India, 
0.39 otf Egypt. 


Mr. Gerald Lacey presented the first general treatment of this complex 
subject in 1929 (57). Lacey* advances the theory that a stream flowing on 
its own alluvial plain possesses the following quite remarkable characteristics: 

{The cross-section on straight reaches tends to become semi-elliptical. 

2.—The parameter of the ellipse (ratio of the major to one-half the minor 
- axis or surface width to maximum depth) depends solely on the character of 
- the silt as regards fineness. 

3.—For a given discharge, the wet perimeter is constant and independent 
of the character of silt. 

i 4—The silt factor bears a definite relation to the roughness coeflicient in 
- the Kutter and Manning formulas for discharge. 


All attempts to apply the Kennedy formulas to the Imperial Valley con- 
- ditions have proved unsuccessful (42e), and it appears that the Lacey formulas 
will prove equally disappointing. 

It is scarcely possible that the complex laws of sediment transportation 
and deposit can be expressed for all kinds of river débris from dust to 
boulders as simply as Lacey has done it. 

The writer is quite familiar with the Platte River in Nebraska. It flows 
on a deep bed of pure sand. The cross-section is anything but elliptical, and 
the channel conforms to no law except that of the mythical “Powder River” 
of the 91st Division of the American Expeditionary Force, whose slogan was: 
“Tt’s a mile wide and an inch deep; we can swim it a 


4The original paper on file in Bngineering Societies Library presents the Lacey 
formulas with considerable data and discussion. 
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Effect of Clarifying a Silt-Laden Stream.—This promises to become a — 


most important phase of the silt problem. The Boulder Reservoir will dis- 
charge clear water for the first time in untold ages into an alluvial river 
channel. Moreover, the discharge will be much more uniform than now 
obtains. What effect this will have on the regimen of the river, and how it 
will affect diversions into canals will be watched with great interest. Changes 
in the river channel of a silt-laden stream, after its regimen as regards flow 
and silt content has been radically altered, have been exemplified in the Rio 
Grande below Elephant Butte Dam. In the 125-mile stretch below this 
storage dam there are four dams diverting water into six irrigation canals 
(6b). The changes in river regimen that have occurred since the storage 
reservoir began operating in 1915, are listed in Table 8. 


TABLE 8.—CuHances in REGIMEN oF Rio GRANDE 


Before After | 
‘ Period of Years construction construction 
Item No, Point of measurement observation of Elephant of Elephant 


Butte Dam Butte Dam 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


(a) Mean Annvuat Ron-orr, In AcRE-FEET 


Pa anevgitie GSI e San Marcial, N. Mex.... 1897-1914 18 1)150 0008 | 25 POH eeS 
Disc astare ew careee ole San Marcial, N. Mex.... 1915-1931 LZ, SICH dre a wate oe 1 510 000 
Dither eee sees H.. Paaos Texde. yy as cre 1897-1914 18 812.000) |) Sh. en been ee 
A aaa oe EV Paso} ‘Pex vcsiwycteee. 1915-1950 16 Vleet eee eee 638 000 
(6) Maximum Discwarer, in Cusic Frnt Pppr SECOND 
San Marcial, N. Mex....] Oct. 11,1904] ........ 335 O00, i) i ox teei wince 
San Marcial, N. Mex. ...] Sept. 29,1929] ........ |°............ 33 000 
IE Past Tex ss scone June: 12,/1905. |i). cakes CER ALUES Mace s ere ame 
HN Paso Tex eee Sepen73, JOSE Saas nl eee 9 160 
‘ (c) Mean AnnvaL Sur Content, in Tons 
San Marcial, N. Mex.... 1897-1914 | 18 22 800 (0007 Ve Aiea te eee 
».| San Marcial, N. Mex..:. 1915-1931 TMA yadeee eres 21 700 000 
o |) Bl Paso, Lex vecsceennkce 1906-1909: | ........-. 17 -900° G00. | ~ ikea ates 
Hi Paso, Lex. on beeen 1916-1925). ]) siecle ile ee Se eee 550 000 


The general effect on the river channel has been to flatten the slope as 
indicated by cross-sections of the river taken since the storage began (1915 
to 1925). 

For the first 100 miles, the river has disposed of the débris from tributarias 
and, in addition, has taken about 480 acre-ft (2100 000 cu yd) from its 
bed and banks and deposited them in the lower reaches. This degradation 
must continue until the river channel consists of a series of slopes between the 
diversion dams or other natural obstructions, just adequate to pass the mean- 
water and silt discharges under the new regimen that obtains under storage 
control. 

On the Colorado River after the Boulder Reservoir is in operation a 
flattening of the river slope may be expected because large floods will be no 
more. Material will be picked up from the river channel by the clear water 
from the reservoir and deposited in the lower reaches. In time, the finer 
silts in the upper parts of the present channel may be carried entirely away, 


} 
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leaving only the coarser sands that may then move mostly as a bottom load 


in a fairly clear stream, except when it is muddied by floods on the tributaries. 

Research on Silt Transportation—The laws of silt transportation are 
known only imperfectly. They are now being made the subject of intensive 
research in both America and Europe. The first experimental study of the 
laws of sediment transportation with particular reference to bed load was 
undertaken by Gilbert (77) about 1914. His laboratory consisted of flumes 
with glass sides in which varying quantities and sizes of sands were introduced 
into streams of varying velocities. He observed transportation by saltation, 
the phenomena of sand ripples or dunes, and the conditions under which 


_they migrated up stream or down stream. He developed equations for the 
- tractive force to move sand mixtures. The work of Gilbert has not been 


followed up until recently. 

Interest in this problem has again been stimulated and model experiments, 
together with mathematical studies of stream dynamics, are being made. 
MacDougall (71) is beginning where Gilbert left, off, experimenting to deter- 


~ mine the laws of bed-load transportation. Vogel (76), Matthes (75), and a 


staff of experimenters at the United States Waterways Laboratory at 
Vicksburg, Miss., are working extensively with models of particular reaches 
of the Mississippi and other rivers, studying the silt-transportation problems 
as regards shoaling, scouring, building of bars, effect of bends, etc. 

The experimental and mathematical work by Rehbock, Prandtl (72), 
Hans Kramer, Assoc. M. Am. Soe. C. E., Bulle, and others in Germany, a 
mathematical review by O’Brien (74), and studies from the geological angle 
by Rubey (78) on the movement of débris as related to the conservation of 
energy in river systems, are all adding greatly to the sum total of the 
knowledge concerning the phenomena of sediment transportation and turbulent 


~ flow which are inseparably bound together. 


These studies are incomplete, and discussion regarding the significance 
of observed phenomena is still rife. 


ContTROL OF SILT 


Except on certain small reservoirs for municipal or industrial purposes, 


A it is generally impracticable to remove any substantial quantity of silt from 


uae 


reservoirs after it has been deposited. The most practicable remedy lies in 
preventing permanent deposits. Under certain circumstances this is quite 
possible. Some examples in which effective measures have been taken to 
prevent such permanent silt deposits will be cited. 

The Aswan Dam is provided with sufficient sluice-gate capacity to pass 
the entire flood discharge of the Nile. These sluice-gate are opened at the 
beginning of the flood period, and the river flows through the reservoir 
practically as if no dam existed. During such flood periods, although the 
Nile is heavily charged with silt, no depositions occur in the reservoir. 
After the peak of the flood has passed, and the river begins to run clear, 
the sluice-gates are gradually closed and the reservoir is filled for use dur- 
ing the subsequent irrigation season. By this method of operation silting of 
the Aswan Reservoir has been so far, and probably will be, entirely avoided. 
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In Algeria, on the Habra and Hamiz Reservoirs, considerable success: has 
been attained by opening sluice-gates of relatively small discharging capacity 
in the dams at the close of the irrigation season and allowing the stream 
to cut through the silt deposits, carrying out substantial quantities. 

Bhatgurk Reservoir (5c) on the Yeluand River, in Bombay, India, com- 
pleted in 1892, is provided with twenty under-sluices, each 80 sq ft in 
cross-section. The operations of these scouring sluices have no appreciable 
effect on silt already deposited, but having sufficient capacity to pass the 
average flood, the greater part of the silt is carried off while it is yet in 
suspension. : 

In the Zuni Reservoir there were three 14-in. outlet gates in the tower, 


two of which became useless by silting. The outlet tunnel through the dam 


is 6 ft. in diameter. In 1931, a 4 by 6-ft sluice-gate was installed in the 
gate tower at Elevation 950. When first opened there immediately followed 
a flow of water and silt under a 40-ft head sufficient to fill the tunnel. From 
July 1, to October 15, 1931, 500 acre-ft (807 500 cu yd) of silt were sluiced 
out of this reservoir. 

Silt Control on the Water-Shed.—Streams draining areas in arid climates, 
where fine sedimentary materials occur, are always silt laden. Many such 
streams are ephemeral; that is, they flow during storm periods only. Their 
valleys ‘are of alluvial deposits that may be built up during long periods of 
years and then appear to suffer a fairly rapid degrading, the causes of which 
are complex and not fully understood. Among such streams are the Zuii, 
Pecos, Puerco, Chaco, and Gila Rivers. 

It is quite well established that a good growth of grasses is very effec- 
tive in holding the soil. Where the precipitation is sufficient to maintain 
forests, extensive soil removal is prevented during ordinary amounts of 
precipitation. During heavy rains, causing extreme floods, neither grasses 
nor forests can prevent extensive erosion. 

On the Zui River water-shed, silt control was begun in 1923 (402). 
Nutria Creek was found to be supplying most of the silt, and systematic pro- 
tective measures on this tributary were undertaken. Brush and rock checks 
were built across the main and tributary arroyos at critical points sufficiently 
close together to form a new and flatter gradient, for the streams. At sharp 
bends and elsewhere at critical points rock and brush mattresses were con- 
structed to prevent excessive cutting and consequent bank caving. 

This work has been continued. Each year additional protective works 
have been built and the old structures maintained. Fig. 2 shows the silt 
deposits in Zui Reservoir. Note'the diminution in the rate of silting after 
protective measures were undertaken in 1923. 

The Rio Puerco is one of the main silt-bearing streams tributary to the 
Rio Grande above Elephant Butte Reservoir. This water-shed has been 
the subject of special study on behalf of the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District (10). In former years, this river had a discontinuous channel, the 
valley floor having a goodly portion of broad, grassy or marshy areas over 
which moderate flood waters passed in thin sheets. In other places there was 
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a definite channel, about 15 ft deep and! 100 ft, or more, in. width. About 
1885, the river began a progressive degrading of its channel from its mouth 
up stream. An arroyo with many tributaries now exists well toward the 
head-waters. Surveys show that this main arroyo is 150 miles long and 
averages 28 ft in depth and 285 ft in width. The original channel had only 
about 12% of the volume of the present channel.. These arroyos are being 
widened by caving of banks and transportation of the silt into the Rio 
Grande and on into Elephant Butte Reservoir. It has been estimated that 
during the 42 years prior to 1927 a total of 395 000 acre-ft of silt has been 
eroded, from the valley floor of Rio Puerco and its tributary channels. This 
is an average of 9 400 acre-ft per yr and is nearly one-half the average de- 
posits in Elephant Butte Reservoir. Protective measures have been planned, 
hut to date have not been undertaken. 

Excluding Silt from Oanals—The problem of preventing débris “from 
entering canals diverting from silt-bearing streams has occupied the serious 
attention of engineers the world over. 

On streams that run clear at ordinary stages, but carry a coarse bed 
load, the best solution has been found to construct the canal gates parallel 
to the shore of the stream and provide them with flash-board or over-flow 
gates so that the water taken into the canal is skimmed off the surface. If 
the water is raised by a dam, a sluice-gate is provided so that débris deposited 
in front of the gates can be sluiced away and passed on down the river 
whenever a stirplus of water is available for sluicing. 

On streams that carry considerable suspended silt in addition to bed load, 
settling basins have been used—located immediately below or in conjunction 
with the head-works, with provisions for periodically sluicing the deposits 
back into the river. One of the best examples of this method of silt control 
is afforded by the head-works of the Fort Laramie Canal, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation, at the Whalen Diversion Dam on the North Platte River, 
in Wyoming (6d). 

All-American Canal.—On streams heavily laden with fine suspended silts, 
such as the Colorado River, desilting is a serious problem. On account of 
the slowness with which this silt settles even in still water, enormous settling 
basins are required. Studies are now (1934) under way for the head-works 
of the All-American Canal from the Lower Colorado River. The intake 
structure is planned to be located about 19 miles above Yuma, Ariz. Enormous 
desilting basins have been included in the preliminary designs. 

S, L. Rothery, M. Am. Soe. C. E., has advanced (27) the theory that, in 
this stream, exclusion of the bed load from the canal up stream is of greater 
importance than exclusion of the suspended load. 

The Laguna Dam, on the Colorado River, was completed in 1909. The 
head-works follow closely the design for silt-laden streams developed in 
India and Egypt. Three similar dams on the Nile River had been constructed 
during the fifteen years preceding the design of the Laguna Dam. The dam 
is 19 ft high, 4 800 ft long, and raises the water 10 ft at low water. It backs 
water about 10 miles up stream, creating a settling basin. This basin silted 
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up soon after the dam was put in operation. At the ends of the dam a long 
sluice-way is provided which takes water from this basin. A long skimming © 
weir with crest flash-boards in the land side of this sluice-way forms the 
head-gates proper, of the canal. The end of the sluice-way is provided with 
three large gates of sufficient capacity to pass 20 000 cu ft per sec. Fig. 4 is a 
general plan of the structure. 
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Experiments on the efficiency of the desilting works at Laguna Dam dur- 
ing August and October, 1918, showed that the water in the main canal at 
the head contained 57% less silt than that of the river above the dam (42f). 


Canals in India.—Much study and experimentation have been devoted to 


methods of preventing silts being taken into the large canal systems from the 
heavily silt-laden streams of India. In general, diversion is by means of a 
low dam or barrage. Several canals may head from one diversion dam and 
generally from both sides of the river. 

A stream in alluvium consists of bends, straight reaches, and inflection 
points between bends. The latter are also called “crossings”. At a bend 
the top flows toward the concave bank and the bottom filaments flow toward the 
convex bank. The effect of this phenomenon is to cause the bed load to be 
drawn to the convex side of the bend. A canal, therefore, that heads on the 
concave side of a bend will receive less bed load than one heading 
on the other side. 

The Indian practice is to construct a dividing wall extending up stream 
from the barrage and reaching above high water. This wall forms an ap- 
proach channel to the canal intake. Fig. 5 shows a plan of the Ferozepore 
Barrage, on Sutlej River. Two dividing walls are provided. Under-sluices 
are sometimes placed in the dividing wall opposite the canal gates in order 
to draw the bed load of sand away from the intake. 

Passing Silt on to the Land.—Silt that passes into the canal at the head- 
works must be cleaned every year from the canal system unless the 
distributaries are designed and constructed to carry the silt through them 
to the land irrigated, or to discharge it through waste channels. The laws 
of silt transportation have already been discussed. The practice in India 
appears to be to pass as much silt as possible on to the lands. Suffice it to 
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state, thus far, in the United States, the behavior of canals is so erratic 
and the laws of silt transportation are so imperfectly understood that no 
one has succeeded in designing a canal system for the Western silt-laden 
rivers that makes it possible to pass the silt on to the lands. Certain reaches 
of certain canals have been observed to be practically non-silting and non- 
scouring for flows near the maximum. For lower flows that must be carried 
during a part of the season, however, extensive silting inevitably results. 
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The Imperial Irrigation District occupies a part of the delta of the 
Oolorado River. The main canal diverts from the river at the Rockwood 
Heading, a short distance above the International Boundary. This structure 
is of concrete, built parallel to the river bank. It consists of seventy-five 
openings controlled by. flash-boards, by which the river surface may be 
skimmed, thus excluding a part at least of the heavier material. There is 
no dam except a low brush-and-rock affair built during some years in the 
low-water period. Silt that enters the canal is removed by dredging. The canal 
diverts between 2000 and 6000 cu ft per sec’ from the river during the 
irrigation season. From the head-works of this canal 15000000 cu yd of 
silt were removed by dredging during the three seasons, 1918-1920 (50D). 

The suspended silt found throughout this Canal System varies from 2 to 8 
per 1000 by weight during the height of the irrigation season. Practically 
all the suspended silt is so fine that it will pass a 200-mesh sieve, and the 
greater part passes a 300-mesh sieve (42g). A velocity of % ft per sec will 
maintain this silt in suspension. 

Experience in the Imperial Valley seems to prove that it would be cheaper 
to remove the silt from the Canal System by machinery than to pass it to, 
and care for it on, the cropped lands (429). The quantity of silt removed 
from the Canal System by machinery is approximately 4 250 000 cu yd per 
annum (58), of which one-third is taken out by dredges at the head-works. 
This is a large quantity of material to handle each year, but it is a rela- 
tively small part of the amount taken into the system. In 1914, 30 000 000 
cu yd of sediment were taken in at the Hanlon Head-Gate. About 4 000 000 cu 
yd were removed by machinery from the System, leaving 26 000.000 cu yd 
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to be carried on to the land or passed through wasteways. It is impossible to 
hold the silt in the Canal System from which it could be dredged cheaply. 

The disposal of silt in irrigation systems supplied by the Colorado River 
and similar silt-laden streams constitutes a serious problem, for which no 
adequate solution has as yet been found. 


ORIGIN oF Sint 


Exposed rocks disintegrate into soil by varied and complex mechanical 
and chemical processes. Rain water dissolves certain constituents; it enters 
crevices, freezes, and spalls off blocks and particles. Chemical agents in the 
air re-act with those of the rocks, causing them to break down and even to 
crumble into dust. Wind, rain, and streams transport the soils thus made to - 
lakes and oceans, sorting and depositing them in layers or beds sometimes 
thousands of feet in thickness. Infiltration of limes or other cementing. 
agents, great pressure from superimposed beds, intense heat, volcanic activity, 
and subsequent cooling re-convert these deposits into limestones, shales, sand- 
stones, and various types of crystalline metamorphic rocks with infinite 
gradations and modulations as effected by a great complexity of forces and 
factors. Upheavals and erosion expose them again to disintegrating influ- 
ences, and the cycle is repeated with infinite variety. 

Sedimentation is that phase of the geological cycle involving water trans- 
portation and deposition. Every rill and river performs its allotted part in 
this process. Lakes and valleys are filled, great deltas extend fan-like into 
oceans, creating alluvial plains. The densely populous plains of the Nile, 
Ganges, Mississippi, and Yellow Rivers are the results of such sedimentation 
processes. 

Most streams run fairly clear at low stages, but while so doing they may 
move quantities of sand and detritus along their beds. At high stages a 
suspended silt load develops and the stream is said to run “muddy”. At . 
every slackening of the velocity both suspended load and bed-carried material 
are deposited, forming bars, berms, deltas, valleys, and alluvial plains. ; 

Some rivers carry a suspended load at all times. Generally, these rivers . 
drain arid or semi-arid areas. It appears that in areas of abundant pre- 
cipitation the streams are capable of carrying off all the detritus resulting 
from rock disintegration as fast as it accumulates. The result is that the 
streams run clear except at times of flood. On arid areas the débris from 
disintegration may remain in place for many years until an unusual rain- 
fall (cloudburst) occurs, when great quantities of silts are transported. If 
the drainage area is large enough and has many tributaries, the “unusual” 
rainfall is almost continuously occurring successively in some places, This 
keeps the main stream continually supplied with an abundance of silt, which 
it must carry at all stages. Of such, are the water-sheds of the Rio Grande, 
the Colorado, Missouri, Colorado River of Texas, Yellow, and Indus Rivers. 

The character of the drainage area‘and its vegetable covering are all- " 
important factors. If the rocks of the area are sedimentaries, such as _ 
sandstone, clays, and shales, disintegration processe 


s produce large quantities 
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of fine soils. If forests exist this soil is effectively held in place against 
ordinary rains, but ine forest rapidly loses its efficacy to prevent erosion in 
times of intense rainfall. If the area is too dry for forests, the soil may 
still be held effectively by substantial growths of grasses and small brush. If 
too arid for small growth, the soil lies at the mercy of every shower. 

Bank eutting is a fruitful source of sediment. The process of moving 
soil from the mountains to the sea consists of an infinite number of starts 
and stops. A bar is formed during this flood that may not be moved for 
many years. An alluvial valley is built up during centuries of sedimentation 
and then deleted under a new set of cultural or climatic conditions. Alluvial 
streams build their beds and banks higher than the surrounding plain, a 
process which, however, can not continue indefinitely. A flood breaks the 
banks and the river finds a new channel, cutting out the deposits it had itself 
laid down in earlier years. The Yellow River built up its channel until the 
water surface was 25 ft above its plain. During the floods of 1851 to 1853 
it broke its bank, inundated 50.000 sq miles of cultivated valley, snuffed out a 
million lives, and found a new mouth 500 miles to the north of its former 
outlet. This river of mud is often referred to as “China’s Sorrow” (120). 

The Missouri River is always muddy in its lower reaches. Its Indian 
name means “Big Muddy”. It receives much silt from the clay beds of 
the Bad Lands of South Dakota and from the enormous areas of shale in 
Montana and elsewhere in its upper valley, and, in addition, takes continuous 
toll from its bank through the alluvial plain through which it flows. 

The Oolorado River becomes a silt-laden stream after it passes into Utah. 
Much of its drainage area is so arid it is quite void of vegetation. Floods 
from local rains occur in great diversity on its many ephemeral tributaries 
that keep the main stream loaded with silt. These characteristics also apply 
in varying degrees to the Rio Grande, the Colorado River of Texas, the Brazos, 
Trinity, and many other Southwestern streams. 

The Yellow River in Northern China carries nearly twice as much silt 
per annum as the Mississippi. Its drainage area is largely covered with 


‘loess, a yellowish, friable, wind-blown deposit of fine sands and dust-like 


7. 


soil that is carried away with every rainfall, keeping the streams continually 
surcharged. Its name and that of the Yellow. Sea into which it flows is 
derived from the color this loess gives to the water. 

In India, all the great rivers are silt-laden streams. Between the 
Himalayas and the Indian Peninsula lie the great alluvial plains watered 
by three great river systems. The Indus, with its principal tributary, 
the Sutlej, waters the western portion ; the eastern portion is drained by the 
Brahmaputra; while between them lies the Ganges. 

The Indus Valley is quite arid and is covered with fine alluvial silts and 
wind-blown sands. The Ganges and Brahmaputra areas have a seasonal - 
climate. Parts of these areas are seasonally dry; irrigation is profitable. 
From these areas enormous quantities of silts are supplied to the rivers so 
that the streams flow on broad alluvial deposits, which although about 2.000 ft 


thick, are nevertheless geologically recent. 
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The Nile is perhaps the most famous river of history. The silts deposited 


on the lands at the time of its annual inundation have made the fertile plains © 


of Lower Egypt. The Nile carries annually 95 000 000 tons of silt, of which 
30 000 000 remains on the land and 65 000 000 is carried into the Mediterranean 
Sea. At ordinary stages, the Upper Nile is fairly clear, but in flood periods 
it is of a chocolate color from the brown soils of the Abyssinian plateaus 
brought in by the Sobat, Blue Nile, and Atbara, which streams are the chief 
sources of the Nile floods. 

The Rio Puerco drains 5 700 sq miles of Western New Mexico. The name 
means “dirty river”. It and its neighbouring stream, Rio Salado, are sources 
of abundant quantities of silt in the Rio Grande and pour these silts into 
that stream above Elephant Butte Reservoir. Because of this fact Rio 
Puerco has been the subject of special study from a geological standpoint 
by Kirk Bryan, Professor of Geology, Harvard University, and from an 
engineering point of view by Mr. George M. Post (10). Because their report 
‘contains data that aré essentially applicable to many other streams, they 
will be presented as quite typical of the silt-bearing ephemeral streams of the 
arid Southwest. 

The silts move only during floods— a quick rush of muddy water down a 
dry channel immediately following a rain. Rio Puerco has always carried 
large quantities of silt into the Rio Grande, but this quantity has been in- 
creased materially in recent years. The investigation was prompted by the 
hope and belief that the channel would be rehabilitated and the silt charge 
greatly reduced. 

When first known, the main stream and its tributaries were in a process 
of alluviation. The valleys were plains over which muddy floods spread out 
or flowed in discontinuous channels. In places, these channels may have been 
10 to 20 ft deep and 100 ft, or more, wide, but they were interspersed by 
broad, flat, marshy areas over which the water spread in sheets. About 1885, 
a new arroyo began to form at the mouth and to cut up stream, until the 
channel is now continuous for 150 miles and averages 28 ft in depth and 285 
ft in width. 

_ In order better to understand this process, Figs. 6 and 7 have been 
reproduced (10), showing how the alluvial valley was formed and how degrada- 
tion now appears to be progressing in the Valley of Rio Puerco. 

The silts come mainly from the disintegration of Cretaceous rocks that 
cover about one-half the drainage area. The characteristic topography of 
the silt-producing areas consists of mesas underlaid by sandstone lying be- 
tween broad valleys eroded in the shales (Fig. 6). The sandstone cliff is 
undermined by the more rapidly eroding shale and breaks off along joint 
planes. These pieces weather into sands, while the shale base forms clays. 
The valleys become filled with fine argillaceous sands that are eroded easily 
unless held by grass sod or other vegetation. Gullies are formed on the 
steep hillsides that end in deltaic fans formed by silts deposited at 
the valley floor. These deposits form cracks when dried, creating vertical joint 
planes in the mass. When such deposits form the banks of a stream, they 
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are easily undermined; the banks cave off in blocks, crumble, and become 
the suspended load of the stream. 

Rio Puerco began degrading its valley floor about fifty years ago. Fig. 7 
shows the successive events as they have been pieced together by historical 
inquiry and geological evidence. The silt derived from the valley walls was 
carried over. the surface and on down stream through discontinuous channels, 
intermittently by the floods. This condition is shown in Fig. 7(a). With — 
the cutting of the arroyos, the present period of abnormal erosion or degrad- 
ing process began (Fig. 7(b)). The rate of silt production passes through 
a cycle. When the main arroyo is narrow and increasing in length 
up stream, the rate of silt production is increasing. When it becomes a con- 
tinuous channel the widening process begins (Fig. 7(c)). At this stage, the 
rate of silt production has reached a maximum. When the channel becomes 
so wide that the floods only touch its sides lightly or intermittently, bank 
caving and consequent silt production begin to diminish. 

A time will come when the entire slice of alluvium above the new grades ~ 
of the main and tributary arroyos shall have been removed (Fig. 7(d)). The — 
valley then reverts to the condition shown in, Fig. 7(a), but at a lower level. 
A process of alluviation then sets in that tends to build up the valley floor 
to some higher level. After this has been accomplished, the cycle of degrad- 
ing will be repeated. 

Abundant evidences were found in the Valley of the Rio Puerco of earlier 
cycles of alluviation and subsequent degrading. Fig 8 is a map of the present 
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Fie, 8.—ANcIENT CHANNELS SHOW PREHISTORIC PHRIODS oF ALLUVIATION AND 
DnGRADATION 


channel superimposed over an ancient one. The present arroyo has nearly 
vertical banks, 25 ft in height and 180 to 500 ft apart. The outcrops of the 
buried ancient channel are readily distinguishable because its filling is lighter 
in color than that of the present valley alluvium. The bed of the ancient 


channel was about the same level as the present channel and varied from 75 
to 220 ft in width. 


: 
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Traces of other channels were found, but not mapped. These buried chan- 
nels represent a period of erosion and degrading similar to that going on at 
present. Each was followed by a period of alluviation, that completely 
obliterated traces of old arroyos and in general made a plain of the valley 
floor over which the flood waters could spread and continue the upbuilding 
ot the valley. 

Another famous example of a cycle of alluviation and degrading has been 
found in the Rio Chaco (10a), (78). At Pueblo Bonito, an arroyo from 
150 to 450 ft wide and 25 to 30 ft deep exists at present similar in all re- 

 spects to the one on Rio Puerco. This arroyo has been cut since 1860. Pottery 
and charcoal, to depths of 20 ft, or more, are found in the valley alluvium 

showing that this alluviation occurred during its occupancy by pre-historic 
peoples. After Pueblo Bonito and other large pueblos were built and oc- 

- eupied, an arroyo was cut through the valley floor and later filled by 

- alluviation.to its original level. Where this buried channel outcrops in the 
walls of the present arroyo, pottery of very recent occupancy is found, while 
at similar depths in the main valley fill only pottery of much earlier periods . 
has been discovered. 

This ancient arroyo does not coincide with the present one, but is crossed, 
touched, and re-crossed by it. The ancient channel may be traced for about 
five miles. It tells the same story of periods of degrading followed by periods 
of alluviation. 

These ancient peoples probably subsisted largely by “flood-water farming”. 
When the ancient arroyo was cut in the valley about the end of the Great 
Pueblo period, it rendered such farming methods impossible. This has been 
assigned by Professor Bryan as a possible reason for the abandonment of 
these Indian villages (79a). A subsequent period of alluviation filled this 
arroyo and probably permitted re-occupancy. The present period constitutes 
another cycle of degradation. 

The Zuni River has been the subject of a study similar to that of the 
Rio Puerco (10c). It is an ephemeral stream, carrying only flood waters 
and large quantities of silt. The drainage basin consists mainly of plateaus and 

~mesas underlaid by Cretaceous sandstone and shale. Like the Rio 

Puerco its silt is derived mainly from the erosion of the banks of arroyos 
cut in the valley fill. This stream is also undergoing a process of degrad- 
ing its valley floor. 

Ancient channels have been found in the Valley of Zuni River, also, that 
attest to earlier periods of alluviation and degradation. Fig. 9 is a sketch 

of such an ancient channel exposed in the high banks of Nutria Creek. 

Causes of Valley Degradation—No complete explanation for these cycles 
of alluviation and degrading has as yet been found. The potent factors are 
deep seated and are quite certainly beyond Man’s power to alleviate to any 

great extent, except in certain favored situations. The cause is probably to 
be found in climatic influences, and the physics of sedimentation as applied 
to the moulding of stream valleys. During a period of alluviation the slope 
of the valley is flattened. In time, it becomes too flat for the stream to 
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Buried Channel yh, ale Mi ts 


Mian cin ih of Nutria Creek 


Fig, 9.—ANCIDNT CHANNEL EXPOSED IN PRESENT ARROYO, 
ZUNI River. . 


carry its normal flood waters. A period of channel cutting ensues. This 
process of degradation is carried beyond the balance point, and a period of 
alluviation sets in. Thus, valley building appears to be an endless succession 
of periods of alluviation and degradation. 
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